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The Two and the 


R CHURCHILL has certainly stolen the show. While 

London .and Washington grope for a policy to deal with 

an increasingly. unpleasant international situation, the familiar 

voice comes out of the loudspeakers from Fulton, Missouri. 

It is quite like old times, and Mr Churchill was never so cir- 

Cumspect in office as to make the change from Prime Minister 
to Doctor of Laws very apparent. : 

Mc Churchill’s prescription for the world’s ills was perfectly 
plain—though by no means as blunt as the headlines made it 
oc as public opinion will doubtless understand it. To call his 
Proposal “an Anglo-American alliance against Russia” may 
-be convenient shorthand, but it does less than justice to Mr 
Churchill’s conception. What he seeks is a “fraternal asso- 
ciation” ; he seeks it within the framework -of Uno— 


indeed, as Uno’s main prop and stay; and it would be 
directed against aggression and tyranny, not against any 
hation with innocent intentions. It is quite manifest that Uno 
will go to pieces. without an effective community of purpose 
between the United States and the British Commonwealth. It is 
also becoming painfully manifest that the only visible possibility 
of a future threat to the peace of the wofld—though opinions 


One 


still differ about its likelihood—iies in the policy of the Soviet 
Union. What Mr Churchill proposes is that these facts should 
be faced and that they should become the formally accepted 
bases of the policy of the American and British Governments. 
In a blunt and formal form, as an open alliance for a specific 
purpose, the proposal is most unlikely to be accepted in either 
country. The American people, in their present mood, might 
accept and even relish its anti-Communist flavour. But they, 
would still recoil from the notion of an alliance ; they are pro- 
bably not yet ready even for a “ special relationship” to the 
British Commonwealth. The notion of close Anglo-American 
co-operation as the necessary backbone for Uno, which in British 
eyes is a wholly sensible and reasonable idea, still looks to 
the American mind very much like the juxtaposition of 
two contrary ideas. The essence of Uno, many Americans 
would argue, is universalism, the equality of all sovereign states 
and the absence of all exclusive or discriminatory special relation-. 
ships (the Monroe Doctrine always excluded). An Anglo, 
American alliance would have too close a resemblance to 
“ power politics ” or the “ balance of power ”—two sins which, 
though no one has. defined them, are Known to be deadly. 
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362 
There is, indeed, a recognition in- most American minds that the 
British Isles are strategically vital to American security. But 
this does not carry with it any American belief that, to secure 
the integrity of the British Isles, they must also underwrite 
British policies and commitments in every other part of the 
world. If peace is indivisible, so, no doubt, is the British Empire 
and British policy ; but if this 1s a truth, it is not one that is 


yet accepted in America. The immediate Congressional reactions * 


to Mr Churchill’s speech seem, in British eyes, to attach more 
importance to the small obstructions to full co-operation berween 
the two nations than to the mighty purposes it would serve ; 
but it should be remembered that it is a Congressman’s job to 
reflect the opinions of those who elect him. 


* 


The alliance aspect of Mr Churchifl’s proposal would cer- 
tainly be accepted and weloomed in Great Britain. But the 
very pointed anti-Communist, if not plain anti-Soviet, purpose 
of it will! cause much heart-searching over here. In spite of 
the fact that Russian policy is openly and pointedly anti-British, 
there still seems to be an astomishing amount of charity in this 
country towards Russian motives. The British animal, it appears, 
is so determined not to be thought wicked that it hesitates 
even to defend itself when attacked. Views on _ policy 
towards Russia vary with the diagnosis that is made of 
Russian intentions, and the majority of British people still cling 
to the belief that there is a limit to the Russians’ expansionist 
aims, that in their own queer way they are as peace-loving and 
willing to be co-operative as anyone else. It begins to look very 
much like wishful thinking ; but the British public is probably as 
reluctant to abandon it altogether as the American public is to 
abandon its dislike of entanglitig alliances. This has been the 
position up to now. But it is changing. If the Kremlin were 
bent on performing the double miracle of making the Ameri- 
cans pro-British and the British anti-Russian they could not act 
more effectively than they have been doing. 

A formal alliance to pursue a specifically anti-Communist 
policy is therefore out of the question ; its possibility is as 
doubtful as its desirability. Precision, on the one half of the 
proposal as on the other, would be harmful. But when these 
sharp edges are rubbed off, the solid core of Mr Churchill’s 


proposal retains its very solid merits. Even without coming to © 


any firm decision about the ultimate intentions of the Soviets, 
every open-minded observer is compelled to concede the possi- 
bility that we may stand in face of a new campaign of deliberate 
aggrandisement and is therefore compelled to inquire into the 
methods of protecting not merely the particular interests of his 
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country against attack but also the eternal liberties of weste, 
civilisation against the encroachments of the police state. Ang : 
does not take five seconds’ reflection to show that no defenc 
is possible without, at the very least, a friendly parallelism j, 
American and British policy. An alliance may be out of th. 
question ; an entente cordiale is essential. 

ad 


But there was an omission from Mr Churchill’s speech. 
unfortunately, there usually is. His is a strategic, a military 
mind. He does not question the basic purposes of his policy 
and he cannot understand why anybody else should. But jt js 
not enough for a policy to be right ; enough men and women 
have got to think it is right and, in the world as it is constituted 
to-day, that will not happen if the pplicy seems to be purely 
defensive and . In most of the world to-day ther 
are only three great streams of thought. There are the Com. 
munists ; there are the Conservatives who, however reputable 
they may be in Britain and America, tend in fess fortunate 
countries to be reactiogary, clerical and often at least crypto- 
Fascist ; and there are the democrats, who in most countries are 
Social Democrats. If the policy of the English-speaking powers is 
not to be Communist, then it must also not allow itself to be 
identified with the forces of reaction. There are dangers of this 
happening. In Britain, with a Labour Government, there js 
perhaps ‘little risk of hostiliry to the socialist movements of 
Europe ; but the British public, conscious of its good intentions, 
does not take with sufficient seriousness the indictment of im- 
perialism that is brought against British policy in every country 
in the world, not least in America. And the Americans, un- 
imaginative about the differences in fortune between themselves 
and other peoples, are sometimes prone to act as if the real 
cleavage in the world to-day were between those who do and 
those who do not believe in private enterprise and thereby to 
obscure the fact that it really lies between those who do and 
those who do not believe in methods of freedom and consent. 

If American and British policy is to act jointly, or on parallel 
lines, then it must be liberal and democratic and progressive, 
not merely in -its authors’ eyes but in the eyes of other people. 
It will be necessary for the British to realise that mest of their 
natural allies are deeply suspicious of colonial imperialism, 
and for the Americans to appreciate not merely that Socialists 
can be democrats but also that the great majority of the world’s 


democrats are now Socialists. If these efforts of adjudgment . 


can be made, America and Britain do not need a formal alliance, 
or = anti-Soviet purpose, to give them the leadership of the 
world. 


The Production Drive 


HE Government’s campaign for greater productivity 

has been opened with all energy and earnestness. The 
starting gun was the Prime Minister’s speech in the House of 
Commons last week, followed by his broadcast of last Sunday. 
Mr Attlee, Mr Bevin and Mr Isaacs have met a conference of 
trade union leaders, from whom they received a promise of full 
support, and public meetings of employers and workers are to 
be addressed by Ministers all over the country. 
_ This campaign has not been started before its time, but there 
is a proper note of urgency about it. Perhaps the parallel with 
Dunkirk is bemg a httle over-stretched, but the man in the 
street is being left in no doubt about the critical nature of the 
economic situation or of the sincerity with which the Govern- 
ment appeals for a greater output of goods and services of al! 
kinds. There are, it is true, a few reticences in the Government 
campaign. Ministers are very sensitive to the charge that they 
love austerity for its own sake, and in some of the appeals that 
are being made the suggestion is creeping in that every addition 
to output from now on will be immediately reflected in the level 
of consumption. There will, of course, be a great increase in 
the next twelve months in the flow of consumption goods. But 
if the export programme and the various schemes of building, 
construction and capital expenditure are to be carried out, con- 
sumption—the ordinary standard of living—will need to have 


some restraint put upon it, not only for a few months, but for 
a good many years. Ministers may. be ing up trouble for 
themselves if, out of fear of the word “ austerity,” they permit 
misunderstandings to arise on this point now . 


There is also a reluctance—natural in Labour Ministers but 
unfortunate in its effects—to come right out and tell the worker 
that he must do a hard day’s work. The trade union movement 
has been built up on the principle that the less work the better, 
and Labour Ministers now approach the unpleasant topic of 
hard ‘work with as many euphemisms as elderly spinsters 
discussing vice. It is quite true that there is great scope 
for the improvement of managerial efficiency ; but the 
contrast between present conditions and the happy pre- 
war days lies mot in any sudden decline in managerial 
efficiency—which has probably improved on balance— 
but in the catastrophic drop, reported from one industry after 
another, in labour’s willingness to make an effort. There are, 
of course, any number of creditable explanations for this 
phenomenon ; but in making the explanations, Ministers should 
beware of making them sound like excuses. 

These, however, are marginal comments. In general, the 
Government’s appeal is well based and should be backed 
by all the powers of social persuasion. ‘There can be 
question about the necessity for a great and rapid i 
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in production. It can be illustrated in a number of ways. 
The public became familiar during the war with the various 
rosy calculations of post-war National Income proving that 
the British nation could afford this, that, or the other thing. 
The wilder flights of optimism were always protested against in 
these columns, but even the more moderate hopes now begin to 
look, in the coid grey dawn of the post-war era, not exactly 
false but very definitely conditional. If it should turn out that 
productivity, instead of going up, has gone down, then many 
fine dreams will turn to ashes. 
x 


The same dilemma can already be seen in the budget figures, 
of which much will be heard in the next few weeks. The 
continuing burdens on the Exchequer are enormous. To 
support them with a tolerable level of taxation will require 
both the maintenance of full employment and also a high rate 
of wealth-creation per man employed. If either condition 
should fail, the British budgetary problem will be most difficult. 
If both should fail together, it will be insoluble. 

Or again, the bearing of output on exports is most direct. Not 
only must there be a high total output if exports are to be 
greatly increased without starving the home market. But sooner 
or later the volume of exports will depend on their prices. 
British costs of production are now shockingly high and 
higher output per man is needed in order to bring them 
down. It is for this reason, as well as for others, that any attempt 
to bribe the workers into higher output (such as has been tried 
so often, with such disappointing results, in the coal mining 
industry) should be resisted. 

Finally, the need for work can be simply illustrated by the 
manpower calculation. If the defence sector—armed forces and 
munitions industries together—are to occupy about the same 
total manpower as in 1938, then the civil sector, covering con- 


~ sumption goods, all building and construction and exports, may 


be able to have about one million more, 250,000 coming from 
an increase in the total labour force and about 750,000 from a 
reduction in the unemployed. But out of this lone million has 
to come all the labour*force needed for exports, for building, for 
other forms of construction and deferred maintenance, for the 
expansion in Government services, especially in education and 
health, before the ordinary current needs of the ordinary man 
can be attended to. If he is not to rise in revolt and throw a 
Geddes axe into the planning machinery, his residuary legacy 
must not be too small. 
2 

These are four variations on the same theme. In literal truth, 
the health and strength of the British nation depend upon the 
productive efforts of these next few months. It is therefore right 
to inquire whether there are any removable obstructions to the 
success of the Government’s campaign. The Opposition are 
arguing that, if the Prime Minister genuinely desires the 
universal co-operation he asks for, he should suspend the 
nationalisation. programme and avoid measures that are likely 
to arouse bitter controversy or imperil national unity. It is not a 
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very impressive case. The British are a fair-minded e 
The Labour Government got into power by fair sal toa 
means after giving full notice of their intentions, and the great 
majority of the public will not expect them to suspend their 
Programme just because office lays upon them the responsibility 
of facing a grave national emergency. This is not to say, of 
course, that there will be any less insistence on making the 
Government prove its case, item by item, and the proof will 
have to be extended to include a demonstration that nationalisa- 
tion will not interrupt production, even temporarily, in these 
crucial years. But if the Government pursue their course in a 
realistic spirit, they will continue to get, even from their political 
opponents, the co-operation they ask for. , 

_ What is much more dangerous for the success of the produc- 
tion drive than the Government’s declared policies is the habit 
several of its members have formed, and apparently cannot now 
abandon, of abusing all business men. From time to time a 
somewhat self-conscious attempt is made to reassure the busi- 
ness world that the Government means it no harm, except in 
specified cases. But any good that these declarations may do is 
always undone by the verbal antics of individual Ministers. Mr 
Morrison alternates between soothing and frightening. Mr 
Isaacs makes accusations against named employers which are 
not withdrawn when proved false. The Investment Control 
Bill has been changed from a relatively harmless measure to an 
instrument of alarm and despondency by the impression that 
Ministers have created, in their remarks about bonus issues, 
inter-company loans and similar topics, that any business acti- 
vity is to be deemed guilty until proved innocent. Mr Dalton 
has recently been by far the worst offender. He has engaged in 
one damaging pinprick after another, until the “ Business Notes ” 
section of The Economist has almost had to be converted into 
a Dunciad for his special benefit. This week his calculated 
offensiveness to the investing community has drawn a rebuke 
from the Speaker. The danger of this sort of thing is not that 
it causes anger—a conscious and deliberate strike of capital is 
most unlikely—but that it causes geruine apprehension and 
fear and timidity in the business community. 

The Government may also be laying up trouble for them- 
selves by their studied refusal to have a wages policy. Mr Morri- 
son was, of course, quite right a week ago in rejecting any 
dictation of wage rates by the Government to the employers’ 
associations and trade unions as a political impossibility. But 
it is nevertheless an abdication to leave the machinery of collec- 
tive bargaining without any guidance about what is in the 
national interest and without any lead on the proper attitude to 
adopt towards proposals for shorter hours, guaranteed weeks, 
holidays with pay and the like. It would be ridiculous to hold that 
there are no intervening stages between chaos and compulsion. 
But this is what the Government-is maintaining. It is a curious 
fact that the party that believes in planning and in the labour 
theory of value should be so ready to organise a production cam- 
paign without planning the most fundamental factor of pro- 
duction. 
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Manchuria Again 


= question of Manchuria, far from being settled by 
the elimination of Japan from the mainland of Asia, has 
emerged again in an acute form and, were it not for so 
many other witches’ brews boiling over in Europe and the 
Middle East, it would once more be in the forefront of world 
politics, as it was in 1931-33, when it provided the first great, 
crucial test of the League of Nations. No less than three of 
the Big Five are engaged in a controversy over the future of 
its economic assets. The Russians and the Chinese are at 
loggerheads over the allocation and management of its industries. 
The Americans have now joined in the fray with a note 
to Moscow stating that any Russo-Chinese agreement on this 
subject would be regarded as discrimination against the United 
States. 

The seeds of the quarrel first became apparent to the general 
public on February 11th of this year when there was published 
the secret “ Agreement concerning the entry of the Soviet Union 
into the war against Japan ” signed by Marshal Stalin, President 
Roosevelt and Mr Churchill at the Yalta Conference just one 
year previously. The publication was a sequel to the disclosure 
that Russia had in fact been promised the Kurile Islands by 
a secret agreement at Yalta, although Mr Acheson, Acting 
Secretary of State in Washington during Mr Byrnes’s absence 
for the opening of Uno, has told journalists that, as far as 
he knew, the United States had never agreed to Soviet annex- 
ation (as distinct from military occupation) of them. 
Mr Acheson spoke to the best of his knowledge, for this bit 
of secret diplomacy had been too secret to be entrusted to the 
State Department, so Mr Acheson could not learn from the 
Department’s officials what they did not know. But when 
Moscow indignantly asserted that Russia had been promised the 
Kuriles, Mr Byrnes announced that he had learnt of the exis- 
tence of the agreement from President Roosevelt’s interpreter 
and that he believed a record of it was somewhere among the 
dead President’s papers. This revelation was not very well 
received by American opinion, and it seems to have been 
decided in Washington that the best course would be to publish 
the whole text so as to avoid further awkward questions about 
the scope of the pact. On February 11th, therefore, the text 
was given to the world—including China. 

In China the publication had a shattering political effect. 
For the document showed that Stalin had received a promise, 
not only of the Kuriles, which were Japanese territory, but also 
of the “former rights of Russia” in the Chinese territory of 
Manchuria which had legally reverted to Chinese sovereignty. 
It is true that the Big Three recognized in the document that 
the transfer of these rights to Russia required the “ concurrence 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek,” and President Roosevelt 
undertook to “ take measures in order to obtain this concurrence 
on advice from Marshal Stalin.” But there followed the sinister 
sentence: .“ The Heads of the three Great Powers have agreed 
that these-claims of the Soviet Union shall be unquestionably 
fulfilled after Japan has been defeated.” In other words, Great 
Britain and the United States were pledged to recognize Soviet 
acquisitions on Chinese territory, whether China consented or 
not, and the “concurrence” of Chiang Kai-shek was quite 
superfluous. This was indeed Great Power diplomacy at its 
worst, and the transaction was at the expense, not of a small 
and insignificant nation, but of a nation 400 million strong, 
an ally which had been resisting Japanese aggression for over 
seven years, and which had itself been nominally recognised 
as a Great Power. 

The injury to Chinese national pride has cut very deep, for 
the publication of the Yalta agreement has revealed to the 
Chinese public that the Soviet-Chinese Treaty concluded last 
August (which registered the Yalta decisions with some slight 
modifications in China’s favour) was not a freely negotiated 
bargain between China and Russia, but was in outline a bargain 
struck between the Big Three and iniposed by their fiat on 
China. This revelation has very greatly aggravated the tension 
between China (particularity semi-official nationalist China) and 
Russia which was already rapidly growing as a result of Russian 


actions in Manchuria at the time when the document was pub. 
lished. 

It is not denied by any of the United Nations that Chin; 
holds legal sovereignty in Manchuria. This was not abrogated 
by the Japanese creation of “ Manchukuo,” for China never 
accepted by treaty the — of Manchuria nor did any 
member of the League of Nations or the United States or the 
Soviet Union (not a member of the League in 1933) ever give 
de jure recognition to the puppet State. Manchuria thy 
remained Chinese territory for purposes of international law, 
and it is expressly laid down in the Yalta agreement tha 
China “ shall retain full sovereignty in Manchuria ”—minus th: 
“ former Russian rights.” 

Manchuria, moreover, is ethnically Chinese by an overwhelm. 
ing majority of its population. There are thus no racial grounds 
for its separation from China, such as can be pleaded in the 
case of—for instance—Azerbaijan. During the period of the 
disintegration of China after 1915 Manchuria was indeed ruled 
for several years as a virtually independent state by the “ war- 
lord ” Chang Tso-lin, but this was merely the insubordination 
of a provincial faction, such as occurred in other provinces of 
China, and not the result of any popular separatist movement. 
The Chinese themselves never s of “ Manchuria,” which 
is a name coined by foreigners; the traditional Chinese term 
is “ the Three Eastern Provinces "eastern as viewed from the 
old capital, Peking. 

On the other hand, it is clear that for geographical reasons 
Russia has a real interest in communications through Manchuria. 
Northern Manchuria projects in a huge salient between the 
main area of Siberia and Vladivostok, Russia’s most southerly 
port on the Pacific ; the shortest route to Vladivostok is there- 
fore across Manchuria. The great hinterland of Asiatic Russia 
also naturally seeks commercial access to a port on the Yellow 
Sea. These are interests which, betweeh friendly neighbours. 
could be adjusted by special agreements on transit and port 
facilities. It would have been reasonable for Russia to have 
made Proposals to China on these lines and for Great Britain 
and the United States to have used their influence in support. 
But Russia was not content to seek such facilities ; she wanted 
the “former Russian rights” and knew that China would not 
willingly again grant rights of this kind to any foreign Power. 
Hence the procedure of sécretly gaining the consent of Britain 
and America as part of a bargain for the entry of Russia into the 
war against Japan and then imposing the terms on China as a 
Big Three decision. In order to obtain an alliance which turned 
out to be superfluous, Mr Roosevelt and Mr Churchill paid a 
bribe with what was not theirs to give. 


® 


The Yalta agreement speaks of “ restoring ” the Russian rights 
which “were violated by the treacherous attack of Japan in 
1904,” as if it were simply a matter of restoring to Russia some- 
thing which Japan had seized. But in relation to China all the 
rights in question had in amy case lapsed: The leases of the 
Kwantung Peninsula (Port Arthur and Dairen) and the South 
Manchurian Railway, which were ceded to Japan after the 
Russo-Japanese war, expired in 1923 and 1928 respectively 
China was unwilling to renew them for Japan, but was com- 
pelled to do so by the Japanese “ Twenty-one Demands ” ult- 
matum in 1915. There is no reason to believe that China would 
have been more willing to grant a renewal of lease to Russia than 
to Japan, for after the Chinese Revolution the pressure of 
nationalist opinion was too strong for a Chinese Government 
to make fresh concessions of this kind except to direct threat of 
force. Thus Russia to-day cannot claim “ restoration ” of her 


original leases which long ago expired, but only the fruits of one 
of Japan’s acts of aggression against China. 

_On the Chinese Eastern Railway, which prolongs the Trans- 
Siberian line to-Vladivostok, Russia’s title to “ restoration ” is 
no better. The lease of this line was for 80 years from the date 
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of completion, but in 1924, after the Russian. Revolution, it was 
reorganised as a Jomnt Soviet-Chinese concern. Then in 1935, the 
Japanese occupation of Marchuria having destroyed its strategic 
value for Russia, the Soviet Government sold its interest to 
“ Manchukuo.” Russia thus doubly forfeited her title, first by 
selling and secondly by doing so without China’s consent, which 
was legally required under the 1924 contract. 

The concessions made to Russia by the terms of the Yalta 
agreement and confirmed by the Soviet-Chinese treaty of !ast 
Angust are thus incorrectly described as restorations of Russian 
rights interrupted by Japanese conquest; they are, strictly 
speaking, new concessions extorted from China by force majeure. 
This being so, they could only be accepted as at all tolerable 
by the Chinese Government and by nationalist public opinion 
if all the terms of the treaty were being strictly observed by 
Russia and if no additional demands were being made upon 
China. But hopes that the treaty would be a final settiement, to 
be faithfully observed, have been disappointed. What China 
obtained by the treaty of last August was a promise to recognise 
the National Government of the Republic of China, i.e., the 
Chungking Government, as the lawful authority in Manchuria 
after the expulsion of the Japanese. This safeguarded the 
Chinese Government on paper against any Soviet assistance to 
Communist or other armed forces hostile to Chungking or any 
attempt to set up an autonomous administration in Manchuria 
or obstruction of regular Chungking troops sent to take over 
control. If the treaty had been properly carried out, Chungking 
troops and civil administration would by now have restored 
Chinese sovereign authority in the territory except for the con- 
cessions made to Russia in Port Arthur, Dairen and the two 
trunk railways. China also had reason to hope that the great 
industrial equipment which the Japanese had built up in Man- 
churia would be available both for her share of reparations and 


, as an instalment of her, long-delayed industrialisation. 


But when the Chinese Government, relying on the treaty, 
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ECOND thoughts on the Government’s scheme of housing 
subsidies, embodied in the Housing (Financial and Miscel- 
laneous Provisions) Bill, which received its second reading on 
Wednesday, confirm the first impression that it is a surprisingly 
unimaginativé and—save for the size of the subsidy—conserva- 
tive measure. The schéme runs the risk of falling between 
two stcols. By offering, with few exceptions, a flat rate subsidy 
to all local authorities, it eschews any serious attempt to grade 
assistance according either to local needs or to different levels of 
income. The only important éxception to this principle, the 
adjustment of subsidy so as to discount the varying cost of land, 
merely emphasises the basic uniformity of the whole conception, 
which appears to be to provide dwellings of a standard size at 
a standard rent everywhere. Ostensibly the scheme’s purpose 
would seem to be to maximise the output of houses without 
much distinction of where they go up or who gets them. So 
long_as a disparate and universal housing shortage lasts such a 
rough-and-Feady sim would in fact have much to commend it. 
Buta little reflection shows that it is not very likely to be achieved 
by the Bevan subsidy. All hands are not being called to the 
pumps for, with one insignificant exception, private bul déts wit 
receive no subsidy. Whatever the case in theory, this means in 
Practice that a sector of building capacity will be under- 
employed ; in fact, this is already happening. ‘The Government’s 
policy throws complete responsibility for a vast housing pro- 
gramme on the local authorities, who with the best will in the 
world, which itself is not always forthcoming, lack the adminis- 
trative capacity to handle it. Moreover, the subsidy, large as it 
is, may well prove to be insufficient to bring the rents of new 
houses within reach of the lower income groups. For this, the 
decision to raise the-standard of accommodation provided pre- 
cisely at the time when buildifig costs have risen so sharply in 
relation to workers’ incomes is primarily to blame}; but at least 
it might have been thought that the Government would bring 
its subsidy policy into line with its building policy. Mr Bevan 
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tried to take over in Manchuria, every obstacle was put in their 
way. Troops were brought by sea in American ships, but the 
Russians refused to allow them to land at Dairen, Manchuria’s 
best port, where the treaty had given Russia control. When 
they tried to land at other ports, they found them in the hands 
of Chinese Communists who had been allowed to infiltrate 
through the Russian zone of occupation from the mountains of 
Jehol ; as the Americans were under orders not to force land- 
ings, the Chungking troops could not go ashore. However, they 
were landed at Chingwangtao in Hopei and broke into Man- 
churia through the Communist lines by land. Had the Com- 
munists been strong enough to hold the Shanhaikwan pass, 
Chungking troops could never have entered Manchuria at all. 
Once they were in, they began to meet with direct obstruction 
from the Russian occupying army, which in spite of an agree- 
ment for evacuation by February 1st stil! occupies the principal 
towns and is alleged to be receiving reinforcements. Chinese 
officials appointed from Chungking are allowed to exert little, 
if any, authority. In addition to all this, the Russians have 
removed to the Soviet Union as “ war booty ” the more valuable 
and portable of the Japanese industrial installations in Manchuria 
and have presented the Chinese Government with sweeping 
demands for “ joint operation ” of the most important remaining 
concerns. So much is.clear from the American note published 
on March Sth. 

Moscow radio affects to believe that any Chinese opposition 
to these procedures comes only from “ anti-Soviet reactionaries ” 
and that all “ democratic forces” in China approve of whatever 
the Soviet Union may do. It is possible that the Russian propa- 
gandists say this sort of thing so often that they come to believe 
it. But if the history of the last thirty years proves anything, it 
proves that Chinese nationalism is a great and growing force, 
even if China is not as yet materially a Great Power, and that it 
is not lightly to be provoked. Russia should think twice before 
stepping into the shoes of Japan. 


Housing Policy 


is denying luxury houses to the rich; but he aiso ivors like 
denying utility homes to the poor. 


Housing policy seems to be caught between the pincers of 
financial caution and ideological prejudice, and the effect will be 
to make it rigid both in aims and in execution. It is under- 
standable that the Treasury should refuse again to give, as it 
was persuaded to do after the last war, a blank cheque to the 
local authorities for their housing expenditure ; what is sur- 
prising is that the Government should not have shown greater 
flexibility and ingenuity in its distribution of the limited total of 
financial assistance availablé. Loca] authorities vary very eo 
in their needs and resources, yet there até only small distinc- 
tions in the assistance which they wil! receive. the stan= 
dard subsidy of £22 per house per year for 60 years, the local 
authority has normally to find one-quarter from the rates. There 
are two exceptions. One is that some county districts are to 
receive a larger subsidy of £28 10s. a year, of which only £3 
has to be found from local sources ; but this rather moderate 
concession only applies to agricultural and low-rent areas and 
does nothing for highly rented areas or for the poorer and smaller 
county boroughs—the areas which found it hardest before the 
war to build houses that_the bulk of their residents could afford. 
The second exception ena the Exchequer to refund up to 
half of a local authority’s contribution to the subsidy, Wnére— 
and only where—its rate charge for housing is at least twice 
the avérage of its class. This is a very stiff condition indeed ; 
and even where it is complied with, there is no enlargement of 
the total subsidy. 


These two exceptions are very minor. Moreover, they deal 
only with the extra cost that will be thrown on the fates throu 
new housing, and not with the handicaps to housing in some 
areas caused by the high level of existing es. These aryl 
caps afé very serious. Rates, being a tax on the occupation o 
eae rank for all Practical purposes as an additional rent 
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charge Rates also, as is well known, vary very widely indeed 
(even after taking into account the effects of the Block Grant 
and other equalising devices), the effective addition which they 
make to rents being over twice as high in some areas as in others. 
Gross rents may be as much as 4s. higher in a poor than in a 
rich area, merely through the operation of higher rates. Before 
the war, the high level of rates in poor areas was doing more 
than anything else to reduce the pace of rehousing and slum 
clearance in just those districts where it was most urgent. 
Admittedly, these complex inequalities are hard to remedy 
short of a complete overhaul of the whole rating system 
—which in any case is overdue. But something can and 
should be done immediately to modify them. It should not be 
impossible to weight the housing subsidy so as to make some 
allowance for the rateable value per head of different authorities. 

It seems queer that Mr Bevan should depart from ideological 
discrimination only for the purpose of treating rich and poor 
authorities very nearly alike. The same rigidity of conception 
underlies the graduated extra subsidy that is to be given for 
building flats on expensive urban sites. The idea is that the 
Treasury should bear the full extra cost of land acquisition on 
the condition that flats are built at a density of not less than 36 
to an acre. This proposal does not square very well with a policy 
of encouraging dispersal from crowded urban centres—a policy 
which only this week the Government has warmly embraced in 
the case of Greater London. This is not to say that housing 
densities in urban centres can be reduced to anything like the 
level demanded by some town-planning enthusiasts. It would 
be impractical not to erect a high proportion of flats on central 
sites whose high cost partly reflects their superior convenience 
and accessibility. But some incentive might have been given 
to the dispersal programme, merely by making it slightly !ess 
attractive to rebuild urban centres at high density. 

Moreover, an imaginative adjustment of housing subsidies in 
this direction would have saved a large volume of public money. 
Flat building at high density comes very expensive, quite apart 
from land costs. It is estimated that the standard flat will cost 
almost 50 per cent more than the standard house ; and flat build- 
ing in tall blocks necessitates large additionai subsidies in respect 
of lifts. It has been estimated that to rehouse 100,000 persons 
wholly in flats on land at £13,000 an acre would cost {51 million, 
whereas to rehouse half of them on the same land at lower 
densities and the other half on cheap land in a new town would 
cost £40 million. Since the housing subsidy operates so as 
roughly to equalise rents in both cases, nearly all the extra 
£11 million involved in high-density development falls on the 
Exchequer. This applies to building costs alone. Admittedly, the 
building of a new town would involve extra expenditure on 
providing public services ; but, if dispersal is the Government’s 
objective, part of the saving on housing costs could very profit- 
ably be employed in this direction. In any case, financial con- 
siderations apart, a golden opportunity has been missed to 
guide housing development in accordance with the econo- 

ic and social requirements laid down in the Barlow 
Poort. Instead, the construction of the housing subsidy 
seems to be elaborately designed to avoid any sharp departure 
from the present pattern of development. When Mr Silkin’s 
Bill for compensation and betterment stands alongside 
Mr Bevan’s housing subsidy on the Statute Book, the local 
authority will be offered public money by one Ministry to build 
on expensive sites and by another Ministry to refrain from 
doing so. 

The rigid subsidy scheme now put forward has a third major 
defect. Not only is it stranccif neutral as between rich areas 
end poor aréas and surprisingly indifferent to the requirements 
of town planning ; it also seems to take very little interest in 
seeing that the new houses to be built at such heavy expense are 
in fact occupied by those who most need them. This is, no 
doubt, the Government’s intention ; but it will be for the local 
authorities to select the tenants and fix the rents. Much play 
has been made with the figure of 10s. a week net rent, but on 
any facts known to the public.it seems very optimistic. Local 
authorities, even with the best will in the world, may hesitate 
about fixing very low rents for these new houses, since thgt 
might force them to reduce the rents of their old houses built 
on one or other of the ifiter-war subsidies, and thus to incur 
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losses on them. Thus the average of rents charged for the new 
houses may not be anything like as low as the Minister claim; 

Moreover, if there is to be a real fitting of houses to need 
there will have to be considerable variation about the average 
Variation there will certainly be, but it will be haphazard, }, 
would be optimistic, as things stand at present, to expect mud, 
deliberate variation by differential rents. Few authorities exer. 
cised their powers in this way before the war ; the Association, 
of Municipal Treasurers has recently condemned the policy in 
principle ; and apparently no pressure in favour of it is to \ 
exerted from Whitehall. 

But perhaps the most serious rigidity of all is in the size g 
house. To the Ministry of Health, apparently, all families ar 
three-bedroom families, neither more nor less. Houses smaller 
than the standard do not qualify for the subsidy at all ; house 
larger than the standard do not get any larger subsidy. It js 
true that the institution of children’s allowances makes the large 
family slightly more able to pay larger rents—provided the 
houses are built for them, but there is nothing in the presen 
Bill to encourage any houses to be built other than those tha 
conform more or less exactly to the Dudley specifications. Thu; 
in yet another respect the Bill, for the sake of administrative and 
financial simplicity, chooses to ignore the complex facts of social 
life. 

A completely flexible housing subsidy would, no doubt, te 
difficult both to devise and to execute. It would require each 
authority to draw up a programme of building for its area, the 
number, size and type of dwellings being carefully adjusted to 
the anticipated needs. It would then require the Minister to 
offer a subsidy designed, in each case, to permit the letting of 
the houses at the desired figure. This is not an impossibly com- 
plex task—far more difficult—contract negotiations were success- 
fully handled during the war by the Supply Departments—but 
it would take a great deal of time, which is not now to spare. 
Some element of rule and rigidity is now inevitable, but it need 
not be nearly as Procrustean as Mr Bevan’s subsidy. Three 
amendments at least are called for: the subsidy should vary in 
some inverse relationship to rateable value per head of popula- 
tion ; a smaller share of the cost of flat-building on expensive 
sites should be borne by the Exchequer ; and there should bea 
scale of subsidies for different sizes of dwellings—if necessary 
aoe a clause specifying the number of persons to be housed in 


Behind all these points of detail, however, there is one of 
principle that should not be wholly ignored. Where is this policy 
of housing subsidy leading? As building costs and Ministers 
oS tee coi ae cat ee rise ae 
subsidy gets r larger, now it is nearly h 
total cost of the house—nearly two-thirds ies the case of flats on 
expensive sites. Admittedly, the cost of building relative 1 
workers’ incomes may fall ; but even so, it will not 
substantially reduce the enormous benefit conferred by the 
State on a minority of its citizens who are not selected by any 
princi Even i on and - middle-class are left entirely 
out of account, soon be, among the working-class, a! 
least four groups of people, selected quite by accident. There 
will be some enjoying first-class accommodation and paying half 
the cost price ; there will be others enjoying less good, but stil 
adequate, housing and receiving a subsidy of smaller proportions ; 
there will be others living in old houses and less than 
the economic rent (the landlords taking the rap: and there will 
be a fourth class paying the full economic rent or even more and 
usually having the worst accommodation. On what principle cat 
this be justified? If it be answered that the policy is to rehouse the 
whole wage-carning population in Dudley houses with 50 pe! 
cent subsidy, the policy will certainly take long enough to make 
the Dudley house itself obsolete before the programme 5 
complete. Moreover, the cost will be enormous, for there 18 


not only the cost of building the new houses to be taken inte 
account, but also the cost of writing off the value of the inferior 
houses to be demolished. Just where is all this leading? 1s 
not time that somebody sat down to think out a housing policy 
based not on administrative expedients, but on first. principles? 
‘camesssoneresesssiegneeenesiisseesseeseenenmestsusmnsstegpsestntenepmsnnessgatemrpanea SA 


_ The series of articles on “ Russia in 1946” will be resumed 
in a subsequent issue. 
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NOTES OF 


The Russians Stay in Persia 

For twenty-eight years the Soviet Government has preached 
and practised the sanctity of treaties. And now, in the twenty- 
ninth, it has torn one up. It has broken its undertaking to with- 
draw its troops from Persia by March 2nd, a promise which it gave 
in 1942 and reiterated, first, in London last September and, 
larer, in December in its reply to an American proposal for 
earlier withdrawal. Its decision to default came out of the blue. 
Its intention to leave forces in the north-western provinces had, 
it seems, been communicated on February 25th to the Persian 
Premier, who is in Moscow, but the rest of the world learnt of 
it simply through a routine announcement made on March Ist on 
Moscow radio. No advance intimation was made to Russia’s 
British co-signatory of the 1942 treaty, and no reply has yet been 
received to British and American requests for an explanation of 
the volte face. i F 

Meantime the Persian Premier, Qawam es Saltaneh, is leaving 
Moscow empty-handed. As far as can be judged from the scanty 
reports of his conversations with the Russian authorities, a dead- 
jock has arisen because the Russians want oil concessions and 
elections before leaving, while Qawam has stood out; on grounds 
that he is bound by published agreements and by the constitution, 
against granting concessions or holding elections so long as foreign 
troops are on Persian soil. He is within his rights. 

Yet it seems that he is not going to get full backing in Teheran. 
His majority in the Majlis was never large, and now his personal 
enemies are saying that he must go, because Persian honour has 
been slighted in his person. Naturally, the Tudeh party opposes 
him, because it wants elections on March 12th as planned. It is 
trying, by picketing methods, to prevent the Majlis from altering 
the date. But surely every other Persian who possesses a spark 


_ of national pride must see that to drop the pilot now is to invite 


a change dictated by Russia. The Majlis’ best course, in an un- 
happy. situation, would be to sit tight and keep on §aying that 
the foreign troops must be the first to make a move. 


& * a 


Fall in German Rations 


The reduction in the rations in the British zone in Germany 
is extremely serious, not only from a humanitarian point of 
view but also politically and economically. In discussions of what 
further relief measures can be taken, an attitude of disinterested 
benevolence too often takes precedence over a realisation of the 
critical dangers of internal upheaval, anti-British reaction, and a 
breakdown in industrial recovery. It should be made quite clear 
to everyone that this country has the most vital interest in pre- 
venting famine, disease and revolution in Germany for selfish as 
well as unselfish reasons. 

So far the administration of the British zone has been on the 
whole more orderly and efficient than elsewhere, and, in spite of 
criticisms that denazification has been too slow, the prestige of 
the British has stood very high. It is also well known that they 
have been opposed to the most drastic processes of ruralisation. 
The western zone of Germany is probably the area in which 
the strongest democratic forces are developing, and it is, there- 
fore, all the more important that the reputation of the protecting 
power and the minimum conditions for a reasonable life should 
be maintained. Can the British forces face the collapse of all 
they have achieved so far? It is no exaggeration to say that the 
future, not only of the western zone, but of any progressive plans 
for Western Europe, is at stake. , 

The new reductions, which work out at a fall of about 500 
calories for each group, while preserving the differentiations 
between special classes, mean that the ordinary civilian is now 
teduced to only 1,014 calories a day, and in some cases it will be 
impossible to meet the new minimum figure. This is the Belsen 
level up to a few weeks before the final collapse—and 
hideous though it sounds, it is probable that it will be 
teduced yet further unless drastic action is taken. Thus 
starvation will stalk the land, and will bring with it all 
the attendant horrors of disease and disturbance. With men 
made desperate by hunger it will be difficult to avoid outbreaks 
of violence. At the very least the sense of desperation will 
Play straight into the Communists’ hands. In spite of recent 

lalist resolutions against amalgamation with the Communisrs, 
a united Communist front is likely to be the direct result of 

amine, 


Tn conditions of world shortage remedies are not casy to find. 
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THE WEEK 


Rations in the British zone have hitherto been higher than in 
the other zones in the expectation of higher grain imports. 
They are now lower than in the American zone, and possibly 
lower than in the Russian because of the greater depen- 
dence on imports. There is no case whatever for in- 
equalities. Whatever local surpluses there may be should pass 
unhampered across zonal frontiers. Additional numbers of cattle 
are to be slaughtered and hoarded stocks to be unearthed. Fish- 
ing off the coasts of Scotland is to be allowed to German fisher- 
men, and the meat, fish and sugar rations are to be raised in 
April to offset the disastrous fall in grain. But it is 
unlikely that Germany can do much to help herself. Even 
the energy to turn the wheels of industry will be lacking. It is 
to be hoped that Sir Ben Smith’s visit to America will be part 
of a campaign to make use of every available ton of grain and 
to reduce stocks to a minimum. It may yet be that this country, 
even from its reduced stocks, could contribute something to tide 
over the next two critical months. No action would reap a better 
harvest, and it would certainly strengthen Sir Ben Smith’s hands 
vis-a-vis the Americans. 
a * x 


Unrra Supplies 


The underlying causes of the sudden and spectacular cut 
in Germany’s rations naturally affect the Unrra countries also. 
In all of them the estimated calorie value of the diet is low and 
in some cases well below the subsistence level. Accurate 
up-to-date figures are unobtainable at present, although a 
survey being made at the moment should provide them 
shortly. At the end of 1945 the average diet provided 1255 to 
1655 calories a day in Jugoslavia, 900 to 1250 in Greek villages, 
and about 300 more in Greek towns, and 1630 to I7§0 in 
Austria. Present indications show that these rations will be 
lower still before the next wheat harvest. 

It will be remembered that wheat and flour were removed 
from international control and allocation last summer by a 
decision of the Combined Food Board. A protest made on 
February 7, 1946, from Mr Lehman to Mr Trygve Lie has so 
far had no effect. Ever since this decision came into effect 
Unrra’s wheat purchases have been a game of catch-as-catch- 
can. Unrra’s buyers have come off less well than national pur- 
chasing missions because they have no quid pro quo to 
offer in return. Thus the French and the Dutch have been 
able to buy all they need; Holland has, indeed, been able to 
hand over a small surplus in her wheat stocks to France. Unrra 
has also fared less well than buyers for the American zone of 
Germany, which must be kept reasonably well fed and peace- 
able if the withdrawal of US troops is to take place at the 
scheduled rate. 

As a result Unrra beneficiaries are going to feel the worst 
pinch during the months in which they receive deliveries derived 
from the US wheat exports of February, March and, probably, 
April. The target for US exports has been one million tons 
a month. The February allocation fell 150,000 tons short, 
The March allocation will be as much as 400,000 tons short, 
unless urgent action is taken to move wheat from inland grain 
elevators. Of the receiving countries it seems probable that 
the Poles will fare least well ; the Italians and Austrians may do 
a little better, if only because Americans are paying, and a good 
show must be put up in zones for which Americans are partly 
responsible. 

° * * * 


Defence Policy 


It is a misnomer to call the debate on the “ Statement Relating 
to Defence ” a debate on defence policy, for in the main it was 
another debate on demobilisation with a litele bit of foreign 
affairs thrown in. This was partly the fault of the White Paper 
itself, for, being on its own admission an interim statement, it 
gave no indication of what the. permanent defence policy of this 
country is to be. Bur the preoccupation of members with de- 


mobilisation was also duz to the fact that it is still this subiect; 


above all others, that fills a ees 
On the sargct-agt for ti End of the year—a reduction in the 


strength of the armed forces to 1,109,000 plus 100,000 in train- 
ing—there were few criticisms, tHotigh it was pertinently asked 
why the target should not be brought forward to the end of 
September. But there was much mote criticism about the target 
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set for the end of June, 1,900,000 plus 100,000 in training. This 
is acknowledged to be an improvement on the Government’s own 
earlier target ; but it was recalled that Mr Churchill, who was 
not speaking without some knowledge of the difficulties, declared 
last autumn that a reduction to 1,550,000 should be made by 
the end of March. The only answer that the Government can 
give is that such a speed-up, or even a maintenance of the 
existing rate, would “ destroy the balance of the units.” This is 
hardly an effective answer at a tim: when, as Mr Butler pointed 
out, the needs of the whole country are so stretched that the 
Service authorities must do some stretching as well as those on 
the home front. ' 
Nor will the individual soldier be content with the explanation 
of why the Army’s rate of demobilisation, as measured by groups 
released, is to be behind those of the other Services, particularly 
the Navy, under the new programme. It is all very well for 
the Government to explain that if the reduction in strengths 
is expressed as a percentage, the Army’s demobilisation compares 
very favourably with those of the other Services. The gulf 
between Government and Parliament on demobilisation arises 
mainly because the Government regards it as a matter of totals, 
whereas members regard it from the point of view of a great 
many individuals who feel they are being treated unfairly. 


* 


The result is a stubborn defence on the part of the Government, 
which-eventually has to yield some ground in the face of attacks 
from all quarters. And on nothing will it have to give way 
more quickly than on the demand for a statement of policy on 
the permanent peacetime size of the three Services and on how 
it is to be maintained. It is quite clear from the effect made by 
Mr Butler’s reference in the debate to compulsory military service 
that the Government will have considerable difficulty in getting 
the Labour Party to accept the principle of conscription in peace- 
time. But how else are the peacetime forces to be recruited? 
Can volunteers, even with the proposed improvements in pay 
and allowances (details of which for officers have now been 
announced, Cmd. 6750), be relied upon to make up a force of 
750,000, much less 1,000,000? In any case, nothing could be 
more cowardly than the present policy of calling up young men 
under wartime legislation for an indefinite period in the hope that 
the dilemma will solve itself at some future date. 


* * * 


Reform in the Lords 


The debate on a series of motions moved in the Lords by 
Lord Cecil this week dealt mainly with questions on the fringe 
of the large issue of House of Lords reform. Lord Cecil rightly 
said that this was not the time to introduce the complicated 
and controversial matter of altering the main constitution of the 
House. He sought rather to keep the existing structure intact 
and to make various adaptations and conversions, so as to im- 
prove the quality and quantity of its occupants. 

His three motions were (i) that peeresses in their own right 
should sit in the House of Lords; (ii) that it should be made 
possible to create a number of life peers ; and (iii) that a Minister 
of the Crown from the House of Commons should be able to 
come and address the House of Lords. Lord Addison, speaking 
for the Government, rejected the second and third of these sug- 
prone but was willing to leave the first to a free vote of the 

use. 

It might have been expected that with such sweeping changes 
in mind the Labour Party would have put the fice of the 
Upper House early in their legislative programme—for fear of 
obstruction. That this was not done is evidence of the con- 
ciliatory spirit in which the House of Lords has worked of late 
years, and of the general desire to let sleeping dogs lie. Tha 
the Lords are conscious that obstructive tactics would be their 
undoing has been revealed in many recent debates, It cannot, 
of course, be assumed positively that if the Government began 
to find the country against it, the Lords would not feel strong 
enough to exercise their constitutional powers, but this does 
not appear highly probable. In any case, the difficulty of con- 
structing a second chamber on non-hereditary principles, but 
with powers which are both useful and unobstructive has defeated 
the draftsmen. The familiar monster has seemed less dangerous 
than its unfamiliar progeny might be. 


* 
Bur a standstill on the larger issue. docs not rule out improve- 


ments in existing arrangements. are obvious argument 
m equity at least, for allowing peeresses in their own right . 
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sit in the Lords. Non-hereditary peers are an even more attrac. 
tive innovation. Many men who would serve their country well 
in the Lords are unwilling to load their sons with the com. 
plications of a gitle. Nevertheless, of the 842 Peers on the Rol 
210 aré new creations, and it is these who are normally in the 
majority at debates, and have been promoted for what Lord Samy! 
called “personal qualifications.” It was argued in the debate 
that the House of Lords already contained most of those wh, 
would enter it under any new scheme. 

Yet for all this, there are good arguments against Perpetuating 
membership of a body for reasons of birth and not of merit, 
The majority of opinion is bound to be on the conservative side. 
the virtues of the fathers may not blossom in the sons. There 
is a certain attractiveness in the idea that hereditary titles shouig 

on a descending moving stair, each successive generation 
occupying a lower step, unless promoted up again on person, 
merit. In this way the titles of the undeserving would die oy 
and retention would indicate continuing public service. 


* w * 


Troop Movements in the Middle East 


The news that British troops had left Persia by March 2nd, 
and will have left Syria by April 30th, is bound to sharpen 
susceptibilities in Egypt. The Egyptians, too, would like a date, 
and the British Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs and for 
War must think and act fast, if the British Government is not jo 
find itself confronted with an appeal to the Security Council, 

An analysis of British policy since the end of the war suggests 
that there has hitherto been insufficient co-ordination between 
diplomat and soldier, and that each, lacking in initiative, has 
hung back and waited upon the other’s word. 

It looks as if the Foreign Office has postponed treaty-making 
for lack of information about Imperial General Staff require- 
ments in the Middle East as a whole. Similarly, the War Office, 
ignoring the political drawbacks of leaving troops in Cairo, has 
waited on the treaty makers before starting to build new barracks 
on leased sites in the desert. 

This vicious circle must be broken quickly. It-is providing 
Wafdist extremists with endless ammunition for their political 
campaign of incitement designed to embartass the government of 
Sidky Pasha. This last is now in touch with Wafdist leaders about 
their participation in ar all-party delegation of treaty negotiators. 
No satisfactory delegation can be formed without them. Yet their 
price for co-operation is high. The Premier might be able to 
lower it had he some proof of British bona fides. And it would 
be in British interests to provide one since, until the delegation 
is formed, British lives are in danger on the Egyptian streets. 
Two soldiers were killed at a military police post in Alexandria 
on “weed because they fired, in self defence, upon a hostile 
crowd. 


The Egyptian Government wants a treaty. It is not so ut 
reasonable as to expect total British evacuation forthwith, nor % 
impractical as to wish British defence forces to go too far away. 
The need of the moment is an imaginative gesture that wil 
create the atmosphere for an agreement which is wanted by both 
sides. One possibility would be a ceremonial transfer to the 
Egyptian army of the two most spectacular points of British 
occupation—the Cairo citadel and the Kasr-el-Nil barracks in 
the centre of the town. This would at least suggest to um 
believers that the British intend more changes to follow. 


* w * 


Sudanese Eyes on Cairo 


_ , The Egyptian clamour for the “unity of the Nile Valley” 
is heard with mixed feelings in the Sia. It is not ringing 
the whole length of the Nile because, as one Sudanese pape! 
puts It, mo one has yet told the Sudanese what lies behind this 

utiful dream.” If it means amalgamation of the Sudan with 
Egypt, there is not a Sudanese in favour of it. Memories of 
Egyptian misrule from 1820 to 1885 still linger ; those who harbour 
more modern grievances think back to 1940, when the Sudan was 
attacked from Abyssinia and its Egyptian sponsor did not lift 4 
Ginger to help it ; lastly, no Sudanese wants an influx of Egyptian 

ials and soldiers, all of whom view life south of the second 
cataract as banishment and a penance. 


~ But most Sudensse W a distinction between “ amalgamation” 
and “union.” They see the late? ss tible with the self 
government which they all desire. Opinion is dividéd, howéve 
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as to the form that union should take. The western Sudanese, 
led by the wealthy Sayyid Sir Abdel Rahman el Mahdi Pasha, 
speak through the Umma or nationalist party, which wants 
“ union in which the two partners enjoy internal and external 
autonomy ”—apparently, a bond of the type that links Syria and 
the Lebanon, and amounts to total independence. The rival 
Ashigga party, based on the orthodox Moslems of the north and 
east, is led by the Sudan’s other grand old man, the devout 
Sayyid Sir Ali el Mir hani Pasha, and would like a “union 
with Egypt under the gyptian crown.” Its plan, if examined, 
reveals that a “ crown” connection of a tenuous type is envisaged. 
The proposal seems to be a reflection of the party’s fear that total 
home rule might end in leadership of orthodox members of the 
faithful by a Mahdist. Though the parties have produced one 
joint resolution they show, for the present, no real unity of view. 
Opinion is shifting from one to another of the many permutations 
and combinations that the word “ union” can be made to cover. 

As regards Anglo-Sudanese relations, most Sudanese favour 
the idea of an alliance for defence purposes, to which Egypt 
also should be a partner. They are disappointed, however, that 
the recent British Note to Egypt contained only the vaguest 
reference to their political future. Their anxieties on this score 
have not been altogether assuaged by their Government’s promise, 
given through their British Civil Secretary in November, that 
it intends to be consulted and to consult them. Through what 
channels, they ask, will it conduct this last operation? There 
are doubts and disagreements on this point also, and more will 
be heard of them when the negotiators start talking in Cairo. 


* of * 


Boo to General Franco 


“Sing ‘Boo’ to you,” chants Bunthorne as he rehearses his 
assault on the esthetes. The three great Western Powers have 
sung as much to General Franco. The joint Note in which they 
worked off their feelings is the first fruit of the American inten- 
tion, proclaimed last week by both Senator Vandenberg and 
Mr Byrnes, to pursue a more clear-cut foreign policy. The 
Note was the outcome of a Washington proposal that the three 
states should declare their wish to see the last of the Franco 
regime and their readiness to support a caretaker Government, 
pending the holding of Spanish elections. This suggestion was, 
in view of its source, greeted with considerable jubilation by the 
French public, but with considerable scepticism in London. 
For, in Britain, memories of the late Spanish war, coupled with 
recent experiences in Greece, prompt a more practical turn of 
mind. They prompt the view that verbiage—even if signed by 
the United States—can do no good whatsoever. Hence the some- 
what damping British reply to France’s proposal that the internal 
state of Spain shall be referred to the Security Council. Under 
what article? And what action would be proposed? Uno as 
such cannot decide what to do. 

General Franco knows well enough that he is public villain 
Number One. Blasts of thetoric to this effect merely enable 
fim to swing the cloak of outraged nationalism more gallantly 
about him, and to collect larger audiences for his pro- 
clamations that the Bolshevik bogey is at Spain’s throat. So 
long as the Spanish opposition to him continues to fail to form 
a front in any breadth he can afford to snap his fingers at every- 
thing save foreign military pressure or foreign economic sanc- 
tons. As things stand, he sees Sefior Giral ineptly fumbling in 
Paris, Don Juan uncertain with whom to team up, American 
doughboys flowing back across the Atlantic, and American 
business men wholly opposed to any political manipulation of 
their export plans. He has little enough to fear. Indeed, the 
clause in the Three-Power Note which states that “there is no 
intention of interfering in the internal affairs of Spain” offers 
him reassurance ; for it suggests to him that even if the grow- 
Ing Opposition inside Spain—the Alianza Democratica—were 
to produce a widely backed request for foreign military assist- 
ance in holding the ring, on the Greek model, while elections 
are prepared, its appeal would bring no American troops to the 
rescue. All three Powers would do better to save their joint 
breath for occasions on which their words are backed by practical 
intentions, and might be effective. 


* * ® 


Spy Rings 
The arrests so far made in connection with the Canadian spy 


Meare suggest that the persons implicated will fall into two 
Categories, The first is that of the technicians who, in the 
Merests either of science or of closer international understand- 
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ing, do not wish to nationalise their knowledgé. Should a 
Physicist tell? Does acceptance of the Official Secrets Act dur- 
ing the period 1939-45 for ever bar him from exchang ng his lazest 
observations on uranium with a foreign colleague? Unquestion- 
ably, there iS a great moral issue here. But does its exisience 
justify a Scientist, or any other man, in talking on his own 
responsibility to the servant of some other national Government? 

The second and less interesting category of suspect is the 

underling who acted from motives of personal gain. Here there 
is nothing new in the Canadian announcement. To. anyone 
brought up on spy stories the details published are vieux jeu. 
Questions about local army organisation and the processing of 
explosives were the stock-in-trade of William le Queux. If the 
list is brought up to date by adding radar and uranium 235, it 
corresponds to the data required of its secret agent by every 
country with any pretensions to military efficiency. 
_ The only point of interest in the iist furnished to the Russians 
uz. Canada is the inclusion in it of so many questions about 
American military organisation in Germany. “Is there a staff 
for the American troops there, and if so, what is its location and 
the name oi the officer in command? ” 

It is already common knowledge that Russian intelligence 
officers in Germany are pressing all Germans whom they interro- 
gate for particulars of American intentions to attack. Germans 
who cross the frontier into the Russian zone say that they have 
been grilled for details until, in order to get leave to go on their 
way, they admit to having noticed some movement or other. 
Surely ample “ proofs ” are available on the spot to anyone who 
is ready to turn a deaf ear to evidence of American troop with- 
drawals from Europe. That the Russians should trouble to go all 
the way to Canada for corroborative details suggests that they are 
over-anxious to prove what they want to believe. 


* * * 


The Future of London 


Mr Silkin announced this week the Government’s policy 
for the future planning of London. It accords closely in principle 
with the far-reaching recommendations made in the two plans 
for the County of London and Greater London prepared by 
Professor Sir Patrick Abercrombie, as well as with the more 
general, although urgent, advice given by the Barlow Commis- 
sion. It is accepted that the further growth of the London region 
—that is, the whole area within 40 or 50 miles of Charing Cross 
—should be closely circumscribed. It is also accepted that there 
should be a substantial decentralisation of housing and industry 
from the inner to the outlying parts of this region. In the London 
plans five main rings are distinguished, radiating outwards: the 
built-up kernel of the County of London itself, an inner urban 
ring surrounding it—also built-up, a suburban ring built 
over at lower density, a Green Belt, and finally beyond it 
an extensive Outer Ring, extending from 20 to 40 or more miles 
from Charing Cross. The Government accepts the central pro- 
posal in the Abercrombie plans that at least one million of the 
pre-war population, together with an equivalent proportion of 
industry, should be decanted from Rings 1 and 2 and resettled 
in self-contained communities mainly in Ring 5, while leaving 
Ring 3 (Suburban) and Ring 4 (Green Belt) much as they are. 

It is encouraging that the Government should accept these 
bold and imaginative proposals. But will it take the steps to 
carry them out? As the Barlow report urged, the London region, 
containing almost a quarter of Britain’s population, has become 
far too big for the economic and social health both of itself 
and of the rest of the country. But, unless industry is actively 
prohibited, the region will continue to grow. Moreover, the 
Government seems doubtful of the Abercrombie suggestion that 
a large proportion of decanted population should go outside the 
influence of the London region altogether. This attitude makes 
it all the more urgent to press on with the building of new towns 
and the enlargement of old ones in Ring 5, in which the 
whole of London’s surplus population is to be accommodated. 
But no appropriate agencies exist for the job, nor have the sites 
of the new towns been definitely decided. It is impossible to carry 
out the Government’s plan for London until (@) industry now 
returning to London is definitely guided into suitable centres in 
Ring 5, (b) some appropriate authority co-ordinates the plans of 
the numerous London housing authorities in the same direction, 
and (c) the coming Compensation and Betterment Bill makes it 
possible to prevent building in Rings 3 and 4. The attainment 
of these three objectives largely depends on the influence that 
Mr Silkin can exercise over his colleagues. Unless he hurries up, 
it will shortly be necessary to redraw the Green Belt further out, 
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‘Queen Anne is Dead 

The wealth of the Charch of England is mainly held and 
distributed not by any central organ of the Church itself, but 
by two independent and ancient insututions, Queen Anne’s Bounty 
and the Ecciesiastical Commission. The Church Assembly has 
now unanimously approved a measure for amalgamating these 
two institutions into a single body, tentatively entitled the 
“Bounty Commissioners.” The existence side by side of two 
organisations, charged with similar functions, was difficult to 
jusufy ; but the amalgamation has given rise to some tricky 
problems of membership, and it raises as well the more funda- 
mental and important question of who should have charge of the 
Church’s accumulated property and endowments. al 

The, present controllers of the Bounty and the Commission 
are both distinguished and numerous. Queen Anne’s Bounty has 
nearly 700 governors. Clearly the new joint body could not find 
room for all of these and its membership has been provisionally 
fixed at 90. But the important issue is how far the Church’s 
wealth should continue, as at present, to be administered by 
prominent laymen and diocesan bishops, to the exclusion of the 
rank and file of the clergy. A middle course has been chosen. 
The new governing body is to include two deans, six junior 
clergy and eight laymen. This will give it a greater, if still 
modified, measure of democratic representation than the old 
institutions. It will also include, as a link with tradition, such 
distinguished figures as the Home Secretary, the Speaker and the 
Lord Chief Justice. 

Both Church finance’ and Church administration still present 
a mosaic of ancient customs, which should not merely on 
that score be lightly overriden. Many of them, such as the 
practice of tying endowments to individual incumbencies and, to 
some degree, the system of patronage, serve to secure the inde- 
pendence of the parochial clergy. The “ Bounty Commissioners ” 
will now become responsible for most of the annual payment 
received by the parochial clergy. In discharging this trust, they 
have to reconcile two needs—to interfere as little as possible with 
the large funds held on trust for the benefit of particular parishes, 
and at the same time to bring the income of the poorer clergy 
up to a reasonable minimum. 

* * * 
Early Retirement 


The security of the civil servant is both a blessing and a 
curse. It breeds incorruptibility and the virtues of a cadre whose 


_ actions are not biased by economic blizzard or the boss’s whims. 


But it also makes a man irremovable except for actions of actual 
dishonesty or the grossest incompetence. This inability to get 
rid of dead wood has been a great defect in the service, for it 
has clogged the machine. Some method of retiring men and 
women on a reduced pension before the normal retiring age of 
60 has been urged for many years, but more pressingly during 
and since the war, when the pressure of public business has 
banished for ever the good old leisured days. 

This week the news leaked our that proposals were under 
discussion to allow for early retirement, with pension, when a 
department considered that an individual was not pulling his 
weight. The change can only be dealt with by legislation, for a 
civil servant’s pension rights are closely guarded by the Super- 
annuation Acts. It is, therefore, unlikely that much will be heard 
of the negotiations which are proceeding in the Treasury until a 
Bill is actually ready. The scheme may be defeated before that 
stage is reached. 

In spite of the obvious desirability of dropping the dead- 
weight as early as possible, there are several difficult hurdles to 
overcome. The man who goes over the edge completely, and 
he is extremely rare, gets no pension at all. The man whose 
health breaks down, and who exceeds the very generous entitle- 
ments to paid sick leave, receives a pension proportionate to -his 
years of service, which may be very small indeed. But this is a 
risk he could foresee on entry. At the age of, say, so—a likely 
age under the new retirement scheme, for it is at about this age 
that any remaining sparks die out completely—the slacker or the 
incompetent would not yet have earned a pension of a size on 
which he could reasonably maintain himself, and if this is so, 
departments will be deterred from letting the axe fall. The 
only solution seems to be to treat the man with greater generosity 

he deserves, and to face the consequences from those who 
stay the full course and receive the normal pension. Similar 
promen were put forward for the reform of the foreign service 
un 1943 (Cmd. 6420). New recruits should be taken in on the 
clear understanding that they can be fired later for incompetence. 
Even with this proviso the security of the normal civil servant 
should still be sufficient to attract adequate numbers of the right 
people. Complete security can be overdone. 
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Staggered Holidays 


The report of the Catering Wages Commission on the 
staggering of holidays has now appeared, and it follows the ling 
generally expected. The main points are the spreading y 
holidays over the period June to September, avoidance of com. 
pulsion, an extension of town holidays on “ wakes week ” lines. a 
movable August bank holiday, the removal of external schoo! 
examinations from the holiday period, special action for stagger. 
ing holidays in large towns, publicity, and a three-sided organ. 
isation of employers, employees and the Government to enabk 
the necessary action to be taken. 

The insistence on August as a holiday month is curious: ; 
may be the wettest of the season, it is not usually the warmes 
nor does it have the most sunshine or the longest days. A strong 
point in its favour is the extra day gained by the bank holiday. 
What is needed in addition to the Commission’s proposals js ap 
extension of the number of public holidays in the year, so tha 
this factor is removed. In any case, Great Britain enjoys {a 
fewer public holidays than most other countries. It will be 
interesting to see what action is taken on the report. There js 
general agreement on the lines that action should take ; al] tha 
is needed is the initial impetus. 


* x * 


The French Re-occupation of Indo-China 


Possibly on account of preoccupations in Manchuria. 
Chinese policy in Indo-China has undergone a change in the 
last two weeks. It seems that control in the area of Chinese 
occupation is to be handed back without delay to the French. 
China’s rather unexpected willingness to quit may be due to a 
realisation that, if she is to have an invulnerable moral case jn 
demanding Russian evacuation from Manchuria, she must not 
be open to the suspicion of pursuing political ends in what is, 
juridically speaking, French territory. 

The events which led up to the change were as follows: On 


_ February sth General Leclerc, commanding the French forces 


in Indo-China, announced that the whole country south of the 
15th parallel of latitude had been pacified. Between the 15th 
and 16th parallels, where Chinese and French troops were in 
contact, he said, the Chinese were not interfering with French 
operations against Annamite rebels. A fortnight later a French 
spokesman told correspondents that China had promised to with- 
draw from north of the 16th parallel and that French forces 
would be sent north to take over control from them. Unfor- 
tunately, the first arrivals seem to have engaged in a gun duel 
with Chinese troops at Haiphong. 

Although Saigon in the south is the economic metropolis of 
Indo-China, the French Government-General before the war 
had its seat at Hanoi in the north—now within the Chinese 
occupation zone. It has been replaced there by an Annamese 
“Government,” which claims sovereign independence for an 
Annamese national State and has been holding actual adminis- 
trative power within the Chinese zone. This regime’s claim 10 
independence has not, of course, been recognised by France, 
nor formally by China, but Chinese policy in their zone has 
been until recently to give de facto recognition to the Annamese 
authorities and to ignore the French officials and soldiers, who 
were disarmed and interned by the Japanese as a preventive 
measure in March, 1945. There were indications that Chim 
wished to prevent any restoration of real French control it 
northern In and might prolong the occupation indefi- 
nitely on one pretext or another in order to enable the Annames¢ 
nationalist regime to consolidate its power. In the new circum- 
stances created by Chinese withdrawal, it seems that the 
nationalists will have to make the best terms they can on the 
basis of the French declaration of March 25, 1945. This does 
not promise independence, but offers a considerable increase of 
self-government compared with the pre-war system. 


* * * 


The Greek Elections 


There is still doubt, in many Greek minds, whether the 
elections will take place on March 31st as planned. 
Sophoulis has reiterated that they will be held, even if the 
Left Wing parties are “so foolish as to abstain from voting: 
His vice-premier, M. Kaphandaris, seems to have agreed. 

in concurs, and no fewer than 1,200 British, American and 
French umpires are standing by, complete with fleet of jecPs 
and motor boats in which to pay surprise visits on polling day. 

Mr Bevin’s views are understandable. He wants to get the 
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ordeal over, and the British troops out, and to avoid a postpone- 
ment that would invite the criticism that Britain wants to stay. 
M. Sophoulis is, after a hesitant start, now arguing firmly that 
the present atmosphere is as conducive to “free and genuine 
elections ” as it will ever be. His view seems to be that the date 
will, even if postponed, inevitably be preceded by extremist 
eruptions such as those now proceeding from the Right (chiefly 
in the Peloponnese) and from the Left (chiefly in the north- 
west). These contentions are relatively welcome to the Right 
Wing, which believes that it sull holds, for the moment, an 
advantage derived from the anti-EAM emotions which followed 
last winter’s fighting and from Admiral Voulgaris’s appointments 
of mayors and other civil officers in the provinces. 


x 


But several important groups favour postponement. They in- 
clude not only the Left parties but M. Tsouderos (who has 
resigned the deputy premiership on the issue) and M. Sophiano- 
poulos’ party. They have some practical arguments on their 
side. One of the best is that Greece is struggling in the vicious 
circle of whether to deal first with its political or with its 
economic crisis, and that, by waiting till May, nature will have 
helped on the economic front. Early vegetables will be on the 
market ; public health will be improved, and there will be 
fewer strikes and protests born of sheer physical misery. On 
the other hand, it is clearly impossible in a mere two-month 
lull to effect the purge of the Voulgaris appointments and the 
revision of the electoral lists which are mentioned as two of 
EAM’s conditions for taking part in the poll. The Allied 
observers are thus confronted with a bewildering scene. When they 
inquire of local authorities how electoral preparations are going 
the reply is invariably “ Fine.” This means that either a Right 
Wing or a Left Wing private army has assured itself of a local 
victory. There are no signs of Greek capacity to end this situa- 
tion, and, in view of this failing, the elections ought, probably, 
to take place 

* * * 


Forward from the Right 


Both Government and Opposition seem to have been struck 
with the same idea last week-end. On Friday Mr Eden called 
for enterprise, efficiency, incentive, and hard work ; on Sunday 
Mr Attlee launched the Government’s drive for production in 
terms which played on the same chords of political moderation and 
an allout national effort for production. 

Mr Eden’s speech here and there paid glancing reference to 
Conservative objections to “ state domination ” and nationalisation, 
but it also contained sentences such as :— 


So long as vital resources remain in short supply some system 
of controls must be maintained. ... There is undoubtedly a field 


for State ise in the economic sphere. There are undoubtedly 
many things t it is the duty of modern government to do for 


Such sentiments from the deputy leader of the Opposition show 
how much agreement there is, at least in the immediate future. 
His call to the trade unions to continue collective bargaining and 
to remove practices restrictive to production was extraordinarily 
similar to the words used by the Prime Minister two nights later. 

His main criticisms of the Government were (i) the lack of con- 
sumer goods in the shops, which reduced the incentive to work ; 
(ii) the high level of taxation, which was discouraging to worker 
and manufacturer alike ; (iii) the propaganda campaign against 
profits ; and (iv) the excessive restrictions on the liberty of manu- 
facturers. The first can be interpreted as party flag-waving, 
since no one knows better than Mr Eden the importance of the 
export trade, and the time-factor involved in filling the home 
pipe-line. The second problem is largely the inevitable after- 
effect of war, but recent articles in The Economist and a letter 
on page 379 are in general agreement with Mr Eden about 
the future. The same holds good for the fourth criticism. 
Controls on the output and distribution of goods which are in 
short supply are desirable. But greater flexibility and speed in 
operating controls are necessary, and above all a quick recognition 
of the moment to decontrol. 


* * * 


Future of British Restaurants 


British Restaurants began as a wartime emergency measure, 
to feed homeless and bombed-out families at the height of the blitz. 
The scheme developed rapidly and was adopted by local authori- 
tts, not only in large industrial ceatres, but in Country towns 
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and mining villages. From 638 in March, 1941, the number of 
British Restaurants increased to 2,092 in December, 1943, when 
they served some 5,000,000 meals a week. Though both the 
number of restaurants and of meals served declined after the 
end of the war, they are still used. 

Now that the immediate raison d’étre of British Restaurants no 
longer exists, it is surely pertinent to ask what the Government 
intends to do about them? Apart from statistics collected by 
his department, Sir Ben Smith has shown little interest in his 
foster-child, nor given any indication of serious thought about its 
future. This has been left to private investigators, and a report 
just issued by the National Council of Social Service throws 
some interesting iight on consumers’ reactions. The reasons for 
the restaurants’ popularity during the war are not far to seek. 
The public quickly realised the advantage of cheap meals,rapidily 
served, which presented a means of supplementing” meagre 
rations ; they relieved the housewife, who might herselt be work- 
ing, of the need to prepare and cook a midday meal. 

The survey reaches the conclusion not only that British 
Restaurants have been an indispensable feature of wartime 
economy, but that they have an inherent social value which should 
be preserved. The catering «rade is not unnaturally opposed to 
the continuation of municipal feeding, though not as vehemently 
or unanimously as the trade press would seem to suggest. But, 
as the report points out, there need not be any real conflict of 
interest between municipal and private traders, apart from the 
cheaper fish-and-chip shops and eel-and-pie restaurants. Indeed 
the British Restaurants may benefit private undertakings by 
stimulating the taste for eating out. On the whole, they cater 
tor the lower income groups which cannot normally afford to 
eat at commercial restaurants ; they are not subsidised, except in 
some cases for rent and use of equipment, and they aim at 
being self-supporting because of their large turnover ; moreover, 
they have not relied on veluntary labour to any appreciable 
extent and have paid the full Joint Industrial Council wage rates. 

So long as food rations remain at their wartime level, or even 
lower, there is clearly a good case for retaining British Restaurants, 
especially if women are to be encouraged to remain in industry. 
Premises perhaps are the greatest practical difficulty, for most 
British Restaurants are housed in halls now wanted for their 
original purposes. It is difficult, however, to make any hard- 
and-fast ruling about their ultimate future. Where there is 
evidence of continued demand, British Restaurants should cer- 
tainly be maintained ; where demand flags, there is no economic 
reason to retain them. Socially, however, there are arguments 
in favour of continuing a service of cheap meals (provided they 
are nutritious), especially for the poorer sections of the com- 
munity and for old people. There is much to be said for a 
system which is economical of manpower and relieves the house- 
wife of continual drudgery. Nothing is more wasteful of time 
and fuel than millions of housewives peeling and boiling their 
separate saucepans of potatoes each day. 


* * * 


Coupon Concessions 


For the second time in less than a month, Sir Stafford Cripps 
appears to have sticcumbed to trade pressure. The first occasion 
was his decision to allow the new issue of coupons, intended for 
the four months beginning May ist, to be valid from April 8th. 
The latest concesson is the temporary reduction in the coupon 
value of women’s coats and suits from 18 to 12. The trade 
arguments were that stocks of these garments had accumulated 
because this has been a bad season for them—possibly the need 
to replace underwear and other garments has been greater this 
winter—and that an issue of 14 coupons would be insufficient to 
make them saleable. Less than three weeks ago Sir Stafford 
ccuntered rhese arguments by declaring that stocks were not 
serious ; that he did not intend to stimulate demand for them ; 
and, most important of all, that they could be exported if they 
were a burden to manufacturers. 

It is a pity that the export solution was not adopted ; apparently 
there are difficulties because some utility clothing is subsidised. 
As it is, the relationship between the coupon value of different 
garments is being changed, and it is bound to affect sales of 
other garments. The Board of Trade’s general rationing policy 
has rightly been against fluctuations in values, and garments 
have been valued in relation to the quantity of material embodied 
in them. Sudden departures from these principles are bound to 
be upsetting to consumer and trader alike, and it is greatly to 
be hoped this precedent will not be followed. 

Meanwhile, the news that austerity regulations on design are 
to be relaxed during the next few weeks will be met with mixed 
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feelings. The simplicity of wartime clothing has been one of 
its outstanding successes, and it will be a great pity if cheap 
trimmings and unnecessary variety are again introduced. Non- 
austerity models will not appear in the shops before the autumn, 
and stocks of austerity clothing are not large enough to create 
any risk of their becoming “ frozen.” 


Shorter Notes 


The Parliamentary delegation that went to Poland in February 
has now submitted its report. This recommends that the elec- 
tions due for next summer or autumn shall be held on the basis 
of a single list. The fact that the report is signed only by the 
five Socialist and one Communist members of the delegation 
suggests that they may have listened chiefly to the Polish 
Socialists, who favour a single list, come what may, because they 
fear that an electoral fight will squeeze them out of existence. 
It is, in any case, idle to recommend a single list without men- 
tioning that the real point at issue is how that list shall be 
composed. This last is the question with which the Polish 
Government and M. Mikolajczyk are at present at grips. 

; * 


The table below, given in Hansard of February 26th, compares 
the weekly rations (excluding canteen supplies) of miners with 
those of members of the women’s services. The figures speak 
tor themselves, and it is not only the miners who will be envious 
and annoyed. 

(In ounces per week) 


ATS and 

Miners WRNS (a) WAAF 

Meat, Fresh or Frozen...... ls. 2d. (b) 314 (c) 25 (d) 
ONE Ss ee Sb SO. i 3 6 7 
UN Gs 2 His 6d. ORK EE 12 6 4 
OD baws dvxtwee’ dataicstins 24 2 2 
aa ae ~ 7 12 
NE. cat ninnn tt aattedhntas 3 2 2 
eh Ap paepelete 3 8} 8} 

DE UE Seatac san cte 2fe) 4 2(f) 
Oia? > erst PAS 8 13 13 

(a) Maxima (b) By value (c) Bone in (d) Boneless (e) Now 


reduced to 1 oz. (f) Available only when boneless meat is drawn. 
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Victory stamps are being prepared by the Post Office. Ties 
are to be double the normal size and designs are being submits 
for approval. British stamps, though excellent in clarity anq 
production, are monotonous, and a variety is to be welcomed 

x 


The second major air agreement was signed this week, with 
France. Since both governments are in close agreement, it is noi 
surprising that the terms of the pact provide much more def. 
nitely for regulation according to traffic on offer, even though the 
Fifth Freedom rights, within these limits, are conceded. It wij} 
be interesting to see what will be the result of Mr Welch Pogue’; 
visit to Paris as chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

* 


Marshal Mannerheim has resizied his position as Presiden 
of Finland. Old and continually ill, he had, ever since the 
Armistice with Russia, with skilful obstinacy resisted frequen 
attempts to secure his removal. It would appear that the Russian 
Control Commission’s increasing dissatisfaction, stimulated by the 
Marshal’s attitude during and after the war guilt trials, culminated 
in irresistible pressure. > 

The scheme negotiated with the Australian Government for 
free and assisted passages for “ approved” emigrants, as soon a 
shipping space is available, is the first part of the post-war 
Commonwealth migration policy to be worked out. It is per- 
haps fortunate for this country that all the S are not 
as anxious as Australia to attract immigrants of British stock, 
particularly children. If they were, the prospects of a top-heavy 
population in this country would become more alarming then 


ever, 
x 


The plan for Indian health services produced after over two 
years’ study by a Government appointed but unofficial committee 
certainly does not lack in foresight. The time when the health 
of 400 million Indians will be even “reasonably” protected, 
their ailments adequately treated in the villages and in hospitals, 
is still in the visionary future. Long before such a plan could be 
even partially fulfilled there must be still more energetic effort 
to raise the standards both of nutrition and sanitation, which 
are at present so low as to account for well over half the disease 
in India. 





WHOLESALE 
POOL’ 


By Sir Stafford Cripps 


“ Distribution is a very essential part 
of the whole process of providing the 
people with what they need or want, and 
in industries where there is a very large 
number of producers and of retail dis- 
tributors there is the need for some 
intermediate pool into which supplies 
can flow in bulk, and out of which they 
can go in small parcels. That is the 
Wholesale Pool. 


“Tt is part of the essential function 
of the Wholesaler to buy in bulk... and 
to spread orders over so as to maintain 
economic production.” 

—In a@ speech to The Wholesale Textile Association 


Issued in the interests of Economic Distribution by 


THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
75 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Republican Anticipations 


(From a Correspondent in Ohio) 


7 Republicans these days are anticipating the November 
elections with a confidence amounting almost to certainty. 
They have plenty of reasons for optimism. Both history and 
statistics favour the “Grand Old Party” this year. Mid-term 
elections in the United States are generally favourable to the 
opposition. In 13 of the 19 mid-term elections held since the Civil 
War, the party in power suffered a net loss of more than 25 seats. 
The GOP leaders count on doing considerably better than that 
in November. With the scent of victory in the air, the staff at 
nationai headquarters in Washington has been trebled. Optimism 
rode high at the rallying dinners on Lincoln Day, February 12. 
For the first tine, the party’s National Committee has assumed 
responsibility for the Congressional campaign instead of lcaving 
it in the hands of committees of Congressmen. 


The Republicans do not, of course, hope to capture the Senate. 
In November only 32 of the 96 Senate seats are to be filled. 
Twenty-one of these are now held by Democrats, five of them 
from the impregnable South. To gain control of the Senate the 
Republicans would have to retain every seat they now hold and 
in addition win every doubtful seat. Hence, they content them- 
selves with the prediction that they will substantially increase 
their present holding of 39 places. 

But in the House, where all 435 seats must be filled, the 
Republicans have a good chance to break the 16-year Democratic 
control. When the present Congress re-convened in January the 
House line-up was 236 Democrats and 190 Republicans. The 
opposition needs to make a net gain of less than 25 seats to win 
control. They gained 81 in 1938, after the Roosevelt landslide of 
two years before—and President Truman is'no Roosevelt. In the 
last mid-term election, 1942, they gained 46 seats. And that was 
during the war, with F.D.R. in the White House. 

Many circumstances favour the GOP this year. Most impor- 
tant is the Administration’s meagre record of accomplishment 
to date, due largely to the Democratic split between the 
“liberal North and the “reactionary” South. A coalition of 
Republicans and southern Democrats actually rules the House 
and often sways the Senate. The desertion of the Deep South 
killed the Fair Employment Practices Bill, emasculated “ Full 
Employment,” and has held up measures to raise unemployment 
benefits and the minimum wage. Inside the President’s official 
family a breach has been widening between the remaining New 
Dealers and the incoming horde of Democratic “ regulars.” Also 
Mr Truman has lost friends through several ill-advised appoint- 
ments. Unreasonable though it may be, the labour crisis 
ranks in the public mind as an Administration failure. 
Finally, the Democrats suffer from the popular desire 
for a change after one party has been in power for many 
years. It is Mr Truman’s. misfortune to have fallen heir to a 
swarm of intricate problems just at a time of post-war let-down 
in the national mood. 

Nevertheless, the confidence of GOP leaders has nervous over- 
tones. The Republicans have their own internal problems. The 
traditional split within the party between the East and the Mid- 
West and West still persists, though it has changed greatly since 
the time of Harding, Coolidge and Hoover. In the old days Re- 
Publican administrations were plagued by Midwestern and 
Western “ Progressives.” But to-day the Progressives are not 


nearly so numerous or so vocal as formerly. Even Senator La 
Follette, son of the founder of the Progressive party in Wisconin, 
1s expected to run for re-election this year as a Republican. The 
Patty is probably more nearly unified to-day than it has been for 
many a year. As an example, the test vote on admitting the 


Grastic Case Labour Bill to debate in the House showed 153 
Republicans voting for and only 15 against. 

The old geographic differences must still be reckoned with in 
the high party councils. But dissent today is more likely to be 
based upon foreign than upon domestic policy. The Midwest is 
showing signs of a return to pre-war Isolationism, the issue that 
severed East from -Midwest before Pearl Harbour. No formal 
objection has yet been raised to the party’s official support of Uno. 
The resolution drawn up by Republican Congressmen last fall, 
and approved by the National Committee at Chicago in December, 
made much of the rights of small powers (Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Iran) and the dangers of “secret diplomacy.” But the outspoken 
14-point “declaration of principles,” issued at Detroit in early 
February by Republican state chairmen from the Midwest, made 
a blanket denunciation of “ Administration domestic and foreign 
policy.” The declaration said not a word about Uno or America’s 
international responsibilities. 

That downright conservative document is important because the 
heart of GOP strength to-day lies west of the Alleghenies. The 12 
Mid-western states represented at Detroit produced four-fifths of 
the Electoral College votes received by Dewey. (This. explains 
why GOP politicians, when thinking of a standard-bearer for ’48, 
keep their eyes focussed on the Midwesterners, Stassen, Bricker 
and Taft.) Judging by the Detroit manifesto, the old Progressive 
stamping-ground may well be more cor:servative today than the 
East, as it is surely less internationalist. Sensing the danger of a 
division, the national leaders are playing up the vague platitudes 
of the Chicago “ interim platform ” for ’46, while praying silently 
that no critical issue will arise over foreign policy. 

The great question-mark of the 1946 campaign is, no doubt, the 
returned soldier vote. In November more than 6,000,000 veterans 
will be eligible to vote, many of them for the first time. Uncertain 
though both parties are about how majority veteran sentiment 
will swing, one fact is plan: those young men and women 
who display any interest at all in politics are dissatisfied 
with things as they are. What troubles the GOP is that 
they may want changes farther to the Left. The presence of 
this vast unknown factor helps to make the Republican leaders 
cautious. Their programme for 1946 remains largely negative. 
The evident strategy is to avoid strong positions, while “ letting 
Truman hang himself.” 

The Republicans may indeed gain control of the House on 
their own momentum. But once in, what then? Will they be- 
come divided and hesitant, like the Democrats? Will they con- 
tinue the informal alliance with the Southerners, thereby making 
the President’s burden heavier and his hope of accomplishment 
slimmer? Or will they assert a programme of their own, at the 
risk of driving the Southerners back into the Administrative fold 
and easing Mr Truman’s task in the Senate? Such questions do 
not trouble local politicians intent on getting themselves, or their 
men, nominated and elected. But they acutely trouble the national 
leaders, whose prior concern must be for 1948. 

Within the GOP ranks there has recently been growing dis- 
satisfaction with the policy of saying little and “letting Nature 
take its course.” The sharpest criticism comes from the Old 
Guard, especially from “elder statesmen” like Herbert Hoover, 
who dislike just about everything Roosevelt did and who feel . 
that his successor is moving with the tide toward “ Statism.” 
Many Republican journalists are writing that the party lost in 
36, ’40, and °44 because it had nothing to say to the people and 
merely echoed Roosevelt. They want the country to return to its 
“traditions ” and to offer the country “a clear-cut choice be- 
tween conservative and radical doctrine.” This opinion is rather 
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widely held in the Mid-West. In this area Dewey is accused of 
having lost in °44 because he could offer the country no clear 
alternative to Roosevelt. Typical of this sentiment was the blunt 
demand at Detroit for checks on the power of labour and for 
abolishing all price controls. The Mid-Western state chairmen 
would dismantle the New Deal and strip the President of his 
remaining wartime powers more quickly than would the National 
Republican Committee. 

All such differences over strategy and opinion, however, seem 
unlikely to cloud the party’s bright prospects for °46. The 
memory of 16 years of common defeat will probably serve as an 
effective cement to hold the various factions together. But the 
underlying conflicts are there, as the GOP leaders realise. 
Victory in ’46, they know, is less important to the party’s future 
than the size of that victory and the degree of unity in the views 
of the victors. 


American Notes 


Friendly Firmness 


Mr Churchill’s expertly timed bombshell at Fulton, Missouri, 
has provided the climax to the revolution in American foreign 
policy embodied in last week’s speeches by Senator Vandenberg 
and Mr Byrnes. Under steadily mounting pressure, the Secretary 
of State formally conceded the bankruptcy of appeasement of 
Russia as the guiding concept of American foreign affairs. The 
weary search for a foreign policy begins anew, for Mr Byrnes’ 
stand on the Charter is only the commencement to which Mr 
Churchill, the guest performer, has added a rousing and un- 
expected finale. 

Senator Vandenberg’s demand for plain speaking where Russia 
is concerned supplied the last turn of the screw, but the steady 
shift of public opinion has teen perceptible for some weeks, 
The restiveness of Republican leaders is the surface manifestation 
ot the wide uneasiness caused by Soviet espionage activities in 
Manchuria and now Iran. Even the customary calm of Mr 
Walter Lippmann, the exponent of a lordly and withdrawn 
doctrine of “ mediation” has been- so ruffled that he suggests an 
“ educational” cruise of American naval might in European 
waters, 

Mr Byrnes’s forthrightness was prompted by the need of 
sieeting the complaints of Senator Vandenberg and Mr Dulles 
that in London the American delegates, inadequately briefed, 
let slip the moral leadership which is America’s right. Without 
some sign from the State Department there was a real risk that 
ihe bi-partisan support for foreign policy, so carefully nursed by 
the last Administration, might collapse. 

To implement the new stand involves more than plain speak- 
ing, and even in the United States there is a disposition to wait 
and see. Nostalgic GI’s counting the points which will take 
tem home, the opposition to the British loan, and the reluctance 
with which Unrra commitments thave been met do not testify 
to the political discipline and maturity necessary if America is 
to exercise a decisive leadership in world affairs. Nor will Mr 
Byrnes find it easy to maintain a balance between firmness and 
friendliness on his new political tight-rope, for many of his 
critics who are most anxious for « show of firmness will baulk 
at the friendliness, while the left still obstinately views all firm- 
ness as an ugly manifestation of American imperialism. 


w * * 


Moneylender’s Finance 


By all accounts, the Administration can still afford to spare 
no effort to smooth the path of the British loan through a divi- 
ded, suspicious Congress. Just before hearings were due to begin 
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this week in the Senate Banking Committee, two new voice; 
were added to the supporting choir, each, no doubt, hoping to 
drown some small part of the din of protest still maintained 
the opposition. While the President himself added only one mild 
appeal for the loan in the interests of expanding trade, Mr 
Joseph Kennedy, former Ambassador in London, placed more 
importance on reinforcing “the last barrier in Europe againg 
Communism.” For more liberal opinion, there was the example 
of Mr Phil Murray of the CIO, another recent addition to an 
oddly-assorted fold. 

Much more important than any number of speeches, how- 
ever, was the last-minute publication of the Administration’s 
foreign loan policy. Nothing less than a full statement could 
hush the opposition’s wailing that the British loan “ opened the 
door” to the beggars of the world. The document, approved by 
the President and prepared by the inter-departmental National 
Advisory Council on International Monetary and Financial Pro. 
blems, fills the bill so far as it puts a limit on the total amount 
which can be advanced in the next eighteen months, 


It is now made quite clear that all loans to foreign govern. 
ments, with the “unique” exception of the British loan, must 
be arranged through the Export-Import Bank. For this purpose, 
the lending authority of the bank will, with the approval of 
Congress, be increased by $1,250 million to $4,750 million. With 
about $2,000 million of unused credits, this should be enough to 
cover the -$3,250 million loan commitments which the Bank 
expects to make before June, 1947. Alongside of the American 
contribution to Unrra and the dollar credits (so far for about 
$96 million) for the sale of surplus property abroad, this sum is 
expected to carry the burden of reconstruction in war-devastated 
countries until the International Bank can take over. Even 50, 
loans will be pared down to the “ immediate, minimum needs of 
the borrower,” and will be refused if funds can be obtained from 
other sources. 

No more modest, ca’ canny statement could have been devised 
to allay Congressional suspicions without betraying the principles 
of the Government’s declared foreign economic policies. It was 
perhaps unfortunate that the French claims for a loan of about 
$2,500 million should be pushed at the same time. But, luckily, 
the Administration has been able to counter by making public 


its Offer of negotiation on a humble Russian request for $1,000 © 


million. The fact that this request had lain in a forgotten pigeon- 
hole since August appears to be giving rise to deprecation, but 
little surprise. Whatever its fate, it has served most opportunely 
to point up the diffidence of other claimants in the queue. Only 
one lion, it seems, gets the lion’s share. 


* * * 
Strikes to’ Come 


_ The Administration’s policy of buying time to get production 
going seems to be backfiring, as it threatens to hatch as many 
strikes as it has settled. Chief concern this week centres around 
the reported decision to call a railway strike, which would further 
dislocate efforts to tap Western reserves of grain for export. 
Strenuous efforts are being made to move the most urgent cargoes 
before next Monday. The strike of telephone workers scheduled 
for this week has not been averted, and a walk-out by West 
Coast longshoremen before the end of the month may spread 
io the East Coast, further delaying relief needs. More public 
utility tie-ups, like that so narrowly avoided last week in New 
York, are threatened. In Detroit the question of a cent an hour 
still delays settlement of the 100-day old strike at General Motess, 
where the company has turned down a union proposal for arbitra- 
tion on the ground that its original offer of an 18} cent increase 
is in harmony with the national wage policy. 

The natural desire of the unions not actually involved in recent 
strikes to stake their own claims is giving anxiety to the high 
command of the AFL and the CIO, for if industrial unrest does 
not respond to Presidential an even more unpalatable 
Gose may be administered in the form of Senate concurrence 
the Case Bill for drastic union discipline. 


The greatest long-term interest attaches, however, to 
traditional harbinger of spring, the coal challenge of John }. 


Lewis. Mr Lewis has cracked a wage formula before, but 


year it is rumoured that ke will redouble his efforts to secure a 


spectacular settlement. Unofficial statements put his d 
for bargaining purposes, at about a 50 per cent increase. © 
Mr Lewis can prove that he has lost none of his old magix 
bringing home the bacon, he will be off to a flying start in 
jurisdictional war which his return to the AFL signalised. 
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Food from the Farms 


The arrival in -Washington, within the space of a week, of 
Sir Ben Smith and Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar expresses’ signi- 
ficantly the weight of moral pressure on the President to increase 
America’s contribution to the begging-bowls of the hungry 
nations. Under this pressure the President is, in theory, faced 
with three possible courses of action: rationing, forcibly to 
reduce food consumption by Americans themselves ; appeals to 
-chieve the same enc by voluntary efforts ; and a production 
campaign to produce—and export—a still larger surplus of food. 

Rationing is ruled out, since the machinery discarded last 
autumn could never—even given the willingness to do so—be re- 
erecied in time. And voluntary appeals are independable by 
ther very nature. The difficulties of the President’s position are 
such, however, that he is making great efforts in this direction. 
A Famine Emergency Committee has been hurriedly called to 
the White House to devise means of organising a bread- 
crumb campaign under the rich man’s table. Its chairman, Mr 
Herbert Hoover, is to be sent to Europe to study food conditions. 
it is hoped, somewhat optimistically, that an appeal to individual 
conscience and forbearance will raise food exports by June 30th 
f,om the 6 million tons promised by the United States to Europe 
to 8 million tons. But shipments have already fallen behind the 
first target by about 15 per cent in February ; according to ex- 
Justice Owen Roberts, Unrra had received only 3.1 per cent 
of American meat promised for the first quarter of 1946 and 
only half the wheat tonnage. The prospects of immediate success 
in the next crucial 120 days are dubious. 

The third course of action is beset with even more difficulties. 
Although the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Clinton Anderson, 
has asked farmers for another one million acres each of wheat, 
corn, peas and soya beans, his appeal has come late and with 
precious little jam to coat an unappetising pill. The highest 
increase Offered. is only 4 cents a bushel on existing price-ceilings 
aud the only inducement to sell grain instead of feeding it to 
livestock, a slight increase in light hog prices and a corresponding 
tall in fat hog prices. These minor adjustments in no way alter 
the bias of agricultural parities, devised to preduce meat rather 
than grains and pledged as guaranteed prices to the farmers. _ 

Not only is the Administration in the dilemma of breaking 
faith with the farmers or breaking faith with Europe, it has also 
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to consider its own anti-inflationary policy. There has for long 
been under-cover pressure from the farm bloc for a rise in price- 
ceilings, and a Bill to raise parities by including farm labour 
costs in the price-equation has already been approved by the 
House Agricultural Committee. Now that food is badly wanted, 
it would be surprising indeed if farmers’ organisations were not 
agitating for their particular post-war desire. 

Moreover, the signs of an impending slump after the wartime 
boom are already in the. agricultural sky. Farm incomes are 
flattening out. The price of land is recketing, after the unhealthy 
pattern of 1919. If, as foed industries and some of the public 
suspect, farmers have already been hoarding grain in the hope 
of substantial increases before the bubble bursts, the chances of 
holding the line on farm prices are weaker than ever. Short of 
taking the suicidal step of raising grain prices high enough to 
make profitable a sudden switch to cereals, the Administration 
can only hope to pay for lack of foresight in the past with an 
unsatisfactory compromise, alienating farm groups and disappoint- 
ing hungry Europeans and Asiatics. 


Shorter Notes 


The Patman bill, embodying Mr Wyatt’s ambitious prescription 
for the housing ills of the country, is receiving the full fury of 
the real estate lobby in the House hearings. Already defeated are 
pzovisions for price ceilings on existing houses, and for prevent- 
ing speculative re-sales. These were the most controversial, as 
well as the most unenforceable, points in the programme. The 
lobby, which Mr Wyatt complains is out to “wreck the pro- 
gramme,” will have stiffer going on other clauses, for she bill 
makes a direct appeal to two numerous .and growing groups, the 
homeless and the veterans. 


* 


The odds against the confirmation of Mr Ed Pauley as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy are growing longer. Mr Pauley shows no 
inclination to withdraw, however, and has declined a suggestion 
from Senator Saltonstall that he should do so because of the 
handicaps the notoriety of the past weeks would place on his 
relations with the Navy Department. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Le Rouge et le Noir 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


T= withdrawal of General de Gaulle from politics has 
clarified many issues, crystallised the balance of power on 
which the coming election will be fought, and forced a declare- 
tion of loyalties from both Left and Right. So long as the 
General was present, the Right in France were stagnant, dis- 
organised, unsure of themselves. General de Gaulle’s background, 
training, and general drift of policy were promising for them, 
and they could not bring themselves to attack him. A few 
among them believed that he would choose the “ radical solu- 
tion” ; even those who were convinced—and they were probably 
2 big majority—that nothing short of bloody revolution by thé 
Left would provoke de Gaulle to a coup- d’état realised that, in 
the end, he was playing their game. Their opposition to his 
government, in Parliament and in the press, was accordingly 
spasmodic, half-hearted, unconvinced. In the Assembly the 
Right was negligible. 

The whole emphasis was therefore thrown upon the three main 
parties. The Communists, Socialists and Popular Republicans 
became Left, Centre and Right. Historically, they were all Left 
parties ; they subscribed to the semi-socialist programme of the 
National Council of Resistance, to nationalisation of key industries 
and public services, to state responsibility for the old and the 
disabled, and to much else that has not hitherto been found in 
conservative policies. But there were big differences between 
them, and the Socialists were in the middle, split between those 
who preferred to be left or right of that position. 

The Socialists are still split, for the rift in the party goes deep 
into doctrine and tradition, but they no longer occupy the centre 
of the stage. Their agony has passed to the Popular Republicans. 
This was clear from the moment of the General’s resignation ; 
subsequent events have confirmed it. M. Gouin’s greatest 
difficulty was to persuade the Popular Republicans to stay in the 
coalition, and the greatest difficulty of their leaders was to 
persuade their followers that this would not damn them in the 
eyes of their Catholic anti-Communist electorate. Their record 
during the occupation showed the Popular Republican leaders 
to be sincere and courageous; their decision to stay in the 
coalition, which was motivated by a genuine fear of being pushed 
into a reactionary position they felt would play them false, 
proved their worth. As M. Schumann said at the time, “they 
were determined not to lose their links with the working class.” 

But they were fighting a losing battle. Several times in the 
past month their rank-and-file have shown dangerous signs of 
getting out of hand. A new blow has been the appearance of a 
frankly anti-Communist party of the Right. 

This happened in February. MM. Romarony and Mutter, 
leading politicians of the Right, announced the formation of a 
new party, the Parti Républicain de la Liberté. The PRL has 
now the adherence of a handful of 30 Deputies or so in the 
Assembly ; its leaders believe that the general election will raise 
the party to national significance. Indications are that it is well 
organised, equipped with ample funds, and well aware of what 
it wants to do. Its backers have promoted an imposing list of 
public meetings in Paris and the provinces. Its aims are variously 
described as “ reconciliation,” “reconstruction,” and “ reorganisa- 
tion”; but in fact they boil down to a straightforward battle 
with the Communists. The party has united several splinter 
groups of the Right Centre and Right; on its fringe are thé 
old adherents of Colonel de la Rocque and the Croix de Feu, 
the pre-war Fascist leagues, and speakers at PRL meetings do 
not hesitate to honour the Colonel’s name. (De la Rocque did 
@ot collaborate with the Germans, and he is now in semi-liberty, 


being under watch in a house at Versailles. The PRL asks for 
full liberty for him.) When Vincent Auriol, the new president 
of the Assembly, read a motion of sympathy with the ex. 
Maquisard Spanish Republicans shot in Madrid last week, al] 
parties in the Assembly rose to their feet except the Right, and 
Mutter was heard to shout: “We've the right to abstain!” 
Here, at last, is a Conservative party with confidence in itself. 


With the PRL in being, it is the Popular Republicans and no 
the Socialists who become the Centre. And precisely because 
the PRL is openly anti-Communist—which the Popular Repub- 
licans, in coalition, cannot be—the position grows more and 
more uneasy. Popular Republican backbenchers, feeling that it 
is the PRL rather than their own party that is defending the 
interests they have most at heart, show mounting restlessness, 
Prophets forecast a party split during the high-pressure period 
of the elections. One important consequence of this is that the 
Socialists and Communists are brought closer together, and the 
Socialist horror of being swallowed by the Communists seems 
to be growing less acute and all-consuming. Another conse- 
quence is to persuade leaders of all three parties of the advantages 
of an early election, and the date may now be brought forward 
from its lawful limit of June 6th by several weeks. 


The Middle-Class Dilemma 


It is too early to define the exact form in which the electoral 
battle will be fought. But one or two conclusions can be drawn. 
The dividing of loyalties into a recognisable pattern, difficult 
so long as General de Gaulle was present, reveals that the war 
has changed surprisingly little. The essential political conflict 
is still a narrowly class conflict. The issue which is felt in 
France to be really at stake is still the middle-class versus the 
working-class. It is simply the terms that have changed. 
During the war the Communists found that history had made 
patriotism their ally. The peasants, workers and others whom 
they led in resistance were sure that they were fighting for their 
countries: to have told them. otherwise would have been 1 
forfeit their support. The Soviet Government itself announced 
that the war was a patriotic war. Jacques Duclos, a leading 
French Communist, said recently that Fascism and the war had 
given nationalism a new significance. 


The middle class found that for them, too, the tables were 
changed. Patriotism had been their monopoly, their best card. 
Overtaken by the occupation, however, they were faced with 4 
clear conflict of interests: to collaborate either with the Germans 
or with the Allies. In both cases their attitude became, strictly, 
anti-national. To collaborate with the Germans was the crudest 
betrayal: to collaborate with the Allies was to pass into illegality 
and deliver themselves into the hands of the Communists. 

The war in France divided the middle class into Vichysois and 
Résistants. The Vichysois have suffered little, materially o 
spiritually: to-day they have the comfortable sensation that 
choosing the Germans rather than the Allies (that is, as they 
prefer to see it, the Communists) they were both wise an 
prudent. Mr Bevin, they feel, would have done as much in theit 
Place. But the Résistants have lost far mofe than their propetty; 
they have also lost their peace of mind. They are troubled to 
their innermost souls. And the mental anguish and despaif 
through which wide strata of the middle class ifi France—and in 
every part of Western E NOW Gastaig in unquestionably 
@ social phenomenon of the Greatést significance. During the wa! 
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they formed new parties of middle-class progress: the Popular 
Republican, the Christian Democrat party in Italy, and their like. 
They saw that they could not return to the class autarchy of old. 
They saw the value of centralised control, which they were 
willing for the moment to call nationalisation. In the heat of the 
battle the resisting middle class could ignore these contradictions. 
But the end of the war compelled them to explain themselves, 
The symptoms of their anguish are easily seen in France, for 
they lie opea to the eye. Few of the monthly reviews omit to 
include an article describing and analysing them. Middle-class 
despair of the future, political indifference, an inability to deal 
with the problems of everyday life are compared with the robust 
self-confidence of the Communists and their stirring calls for 
higher production, and for a happier and more hopeful France. 
Too often, young people are given no lead ; one-third of them, 
according to a recent inquiry by the usually reliable Institute of 
Public Opinion, wish to leave France. A writer in Les Temps 
Modernes asserts that sober researches have shown France to be 
a country of widespread neurasthenia, characterised by fear, 
indifference and despair. Of 1940 the late Marc Bloch wrote: 
Despairing of itself [the middle class] ended by despairing of its 
country. . . . The country’s teaders, including most of the reserve 
officers, went into the war in a mood of defeatism. Its generals 
did not only allow themselves to be beaten: they very soon found 
it natural to be beaten. 
The war, alas, did not eradicate this mood but deepened it. Too 
many have found that “Catholic socialism” does not capture the 
masses or square the circle, but leads to individual frustration. 


New political forms are inevitable. In France, it is the PRL ; 
in Italy, the Uomo Qualunque (The Common Man) ; and others 
will appear elsewhere. The Communists call it a Fascist reaction, 
but the term is misleading. It is a middle-class reaction, an 
electoral barricade ; and it is likely to be a big one. 


Russian Military Government 


| at Work 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Halle, February, 1946. 
Tue first impression which strikes the visitor to the province of 
Saxony (in the Russian zone) is one of extraordinary normality. 
One is impressed by the outward signs of industry, work, and 
order on almost every square mile of the landscape. Tfaffic on 
the roads is fairly normal, and there is far less military traffic 
than in the British or the American zones. Thus German civilian 
traffic is much more conspicuous, and peasants driving their 
horses and cows do so with an air of composure suggesting that 
nothing that has happened: here in recent months has perturbed 
their peace of mind. By contrast with the other parts of Germany, 
the province of Saxony has been lucky in the war. Halle, its 
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capital, offers the very rare sight of an intact German city. 
Yet, even here, the visitor feels some tension in the air almost 
at the moment of arrival. If a British military car stops here, or 
in any other town in the province, it is immediately surrounded. 
A few people will step forward and ask: “Are the British coming 
to stay here?” A denial evokes a sigh of disappointment or 
even something of a reproach. The arrival of a few British 
journalists gives rise to wild rumours: “ The British have come 
to fix a new demarcation line—we are going to come under the 
British.” A working-class housewife would run after the party 
and repeat that: “ The English are good fellows ; yes, the Russians 
are all right too. The Americans aren’t bad, but the English 
are good fellows.” The Russian officers conducting the visitors) 
behave with complete discretion and listen with good-nat 
smiles to German grumblings and complaints. They explain 
that the population here has changed from American to Russian 
occupation, and consequently still remains “change-minded.”, 
This is certainly one of the reasons for the ease with which 
rumours about possible shifts in the occupation zones arise, 
here. But it is not the only reason. The visitor cannot fai 
to sense an air of expectancy everywhere. The man in the s 

has not really reconciled himself to defeat, its material 
sequences, and, above all, to the presence of the Russians. H 
does not seem to believe in the stability of the present politi 
outlook. Hence he too readily grasps at any straw in the wi 
which, he believes, foreshadows change in its direction. There 
is a touch of childish helplessness and of some hysterical feverish- 
ness in the people’s mood. 


The complaints are not abnormal compared with those heard 
in other zones. There is not enough food. So many prisoners 
of war have not yet returned. Refugees from the lands ceded to 
Poland ask when they will be able to return home. Few things 
can be had from the shops. But there are no obvious signs of 
starvation. People here look healthier than in the Ruhr, in Ham- 
burg, or in Berlin. Russian military governors, like their British 
or American colleagues, say that at first they underrated the 
physical powers of resistance of the German population and 
thought that scanty rations would quickly affect its health. But 
the Germans had been well fed throughout the war and their 
health is now good. The complaints are often irritating, for they 
betray a complete unwillingness on the part of many Germans to 
realise that there is such a thing as a world food shortage, that 
no military Government can work miracles, and that the Germans’ 
contribution to the present difficulties has been anything but 
negligible. Talks between Russians and Germans on this topic 
are characteristic. A young Russian girl, looking unhealthy and 
undernourished—an employee of the Soviet Military Administra- 
tion—replies calmly to the complaints of a plump and rosy- 
cheeked German housewife: 


Two and three years ago I lived at Ufa in Siberia—I had been 
evacuated there with my parents from Moscow. I would have then 
considered myself very lucky indeed if I had had the food which 
you say you are getting now. 


The German housewife turns to the British witness and says 
meaningfully: “But a civilised person has higher requirements.” 


Here is perhaps one of the clues to the situation. The 
Germans in the Russian zone somehow have the feeling that they 
have succumbed to a lower civilisation. In this can be detected 
a lingering echo of Nazi propaganda or the stirrings of the 
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wounded and morbid German amour propre. But there is more 
to it than that. There is the undeniable gulf between the Russian 
and the German standards of living. In contact with the 
Germans, the Russians reveal the extent to which, in spite of 
their great progress, achieved through the Five Year Plans, they 
have still remained, at least in some respects, a primitive peasant 
nation. This gives the mass of Germans a feeling of their own 
superiority over the victors ; and few things can be so unbearable 
as for a defeated people to feel their own superiority, whether real 
or imaginary, over their conquerors. Nor have memories of the 
excesses committed by Russian soldiers in the first weeks of 
occupation faded. Moreover, most Germans feel that the 
occupying powers are already locked in a bloodless, but 
intense, battle for political influence over Germany and that they 
are outbidding one another in attempts to win her heart. In- 
stinctively, the wooed try to make the suitors bid higher: “A 
civilised nation has higher requirements.” 4 

The Russians are well aware of what is going on. They are 
conscious of their own handicaps, which they try hard to sur- 
mount, in the interallied rivalry in Germany. After their earlier 
excesses, discipline is being fully restored among their forces. 
Direct Russian interference in daily German life—though not 
necessarily in party politics—is reduced to a quite surprising 
minimum. Economic efficiency and administrative order are the 
guiding principles of Russian Military Government. A whole 
set of political and economic moves, most of them progressive 
and sensible, aims at giving a vested interest in the Russian occu- 
pation to as many sections of the German people as possible. 
In the Russian zone, as in Berlin, artistic life and entertainment 
are intelligently encouraged and stimulated. The Soviet Film 
Trust has opened a branch in Leipzig and provides excellent 
films_to every village in the Russian zone. The churches enjoy 
the fullest freedom. The 4ooth anniversary of Luther’s death 
was widely celebrated—without restrictions on the worshippers. 


Watching and Waiting 


It is too early to forecast the results of the Russians’ policy. 
But it seems that they have already succeeded in dispersing much 
of the fear and hatred against them which eastern Germany 
breathed after the entry of the Red Army. They aim, however, 
at something more—at the creation of good will and the con- 
solidation of Russian political influence. Thus far their endeavours 
seem to have met only with a limited, though quite genuine, suc- 
cess. The mass of the German middle class—the former clientéle 
of Nazism par excellence—seems to maintain an attitude of silent 
and haughty hostility. In the countryside, the majority of the 
peasants have not benefited from the land reform and appear 
to be watching and waiting. This is probably also the mood in 
some sections of the industrial working class. In others, led by 
the Communists, there is a genuine spirit of co-operation. On 
balance, however, the gulf between the victor and the mass of the 
Germans still appears to be wider in the other zones. 

One important group in the German community has however 
definitely been won over to the idea of permanent and sincere 
Russo-German collaboration: the technical and the administrative 
intelligentsia, which works closely with the Soviet military admin- 
istration. True, not much of that intelligentsia remains in eastern 
Germany. Most of it fied before the Russians and is now crowd- 
ing the British zone. Those who remain and do their duty under 
Russian occupation speak with bitterness about the “ deserters.” 
They give a-warning that this unemployed-German intelligentsia 
will one day present the occupying authorities in the British zone 
with an awkward problem. Most of it—men with skill and 
education which they will find no opportunity to usé and ambi- 
tions which they will find no chance to satisfy—will degenerate 
inte an intellectual proletariat and cause a dangerous political 
ferment. This may or may not happen. But it does seem that 
those elements of the German intelligentsia that have stayed put 
in the Russian zone get a strong sense of purpose and moral 
satisfaction from the work of reconstruction to which they have 
devoted themselves.. (In Berlin the current saying is that “the 
best sector to live in is the British and the best one to work in is 
the Russian.”) The daily contact with the Russian officers, among 
whom a surprisingly large number—much larger than among the 
British—speak German and are familiar with the German back- 
ground, has taught them to learn things from the Russians as well 
as to teach the Russians. On this level Russo-German fraternisa- 
tion in its social and cultural aspects has become a fact. _ This 
group of Germans hopes that the combination of the Russian 
experience in planning and of German technical skill and Capacity 


for organisation may yet prove to be a quite unexpected boon for 
Germany. 
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This of “collaborators” is probably unpopular with the 
saaaiin German people, since their attitude conflicts %0 
strongly with the general run of German emotions and is ent 
based on a rationalist appreciation of the political possibilities anq 
prospects. But the “collaborating intelligentsia hopes to be 
able to produce the goods and gradually to convert the mass of the 
German people to their viewpoint. This may be Not an un- 
reasonable hope, if all goes well. The chief psychological problem 
of Russo-German cooperation will perhaps be seen better in the 
light of a contrast with the French-German collaboration under 
the Vichy regime. At first broadly based on the general confu- 
sion of French defeat, it narrowed increasingly until the Vichy 
regime found itself in isolation, hated and despised by mos 
Frenchmen. The Russo-German collaboration has conversely 
started on a rather narrow basis. The task which its supporters 
have set before themselves is gradually to broaden that basis, 
This is, admittedly, difficult and unusual enough to justify a cer- 
tain scepticism about its achievement. But it cannot be denied 
that both the pro-Russian intelligentsia and the Soviet militar, 
government are going at it with vigour and determination. 


Irish Trade 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 
THE effects of the war on Irish trade appear from the following 
table, which shows the value of visible imports and exports from 
1938 to 1944:— 


Balance 
Year Imports Exports of 
Trade 
£ million 

BEE: sb vs oda poawe seenie ci 41 4 24 -2 17:2 

BOT. coe i cetee ese 43-4 26 -9 16:5 

BOAO onic icc dc bis dicins odiatis 46 8 33 -0 138 
FOAL 0 nn eg cdccsebcoccece 29-5 31-8 2-3* 

Gs bv on we vesegvesebede 34 6 32-7 20 
BOOB A a THiS eer cen'e 26 -1 27-5 1-4 
BIG 6. v 04 obinw os 10s sence 28 -2 29 -6 1 -4* 

*i-xport surplus 


The large decrease of imports was, of course, directly due to 
difficulties in obtaining supplies of many commodities and to the 
shortage of shipping. During three of the war years Eire had 
an export surplus, in striking contrast to the considerable import 
surpluses normally experienced before the war. The terms of 
trade moved slightly against Eire. 


Import Export 

Year Prices Prices 
RE ssn oP te a gaa ach ad seek aoe ee orehe 100 -0 100 -0 
RE ale ee REY cil ila aaa ge Meera apa 99 -8 lll-l 
MN, pats Coa vas eee PES os boo ke awk 141-5 143-2 
RNR. SoS. OS. WEBELK AE Ee. Ck 175-1 171 +1 
MOODS oo dai SWS Jade Khik an dd 0 bBECE 211 -3 190-7 
MAA. 06's a hate o> PRs ivicae biter ds 214 0 206 -4 
BL: ss haendieab stil « aslk's das ako oeere 219 :2 212-3 


The volume of trade was greatly reduced. The following table 
shows the quantities of trade in each year valued at 1930 prices:— 


Year Imports Exports 
WOOD osaiss awiangetesd ee ais Gb dick 2 28 0 
SDs wunstscabiereres tenons cetrweek wine 48 -5 28 0 
a a a 36 ‘9 26 -7 
CR ae RSE ge ee re 18-8 21:5 
et eae geen ee ee es 18-3 19 8 
taeda ai lie heen 13:6 15-4 
ME xniccts cabechdckderseds caus tier 13-9 15 6 


It is surprising that Irish industrial ction was kept up as 
well as it was in view of the very steep decline in the volume of 
imports. Many raw materials are imported, and Irish industry 
and transport rely, to a large extent, on imported: fuel: 

The trade statistics for 1945, the first a even partial 





peace, show signs of the resumption of - peacetime 
trend. Imports rose to £40,657,638 and 20. £35,207,198, 
leaving an adverse balance of £5,450,440. t every class of 


import increased, and it is to be expected that er large 
increases will take place in this and future years. There is 1 
reason tO expect a corresponding increase in exports in the neal 
future. Practically the whole of Eire’s exports are sold to Great 
Britain, whereas imports are derived from many other countries. 

1945 imports from the United Kingdom amounted © 
£19,062,380 and exports to £34,175,586, whereas imports from 
other countries amounted to £21,043,574, a8 against exports 
valued at £771,598. Imports from the USA and Canada 


amounted to £9,559,848 and exports to £375,096. At present 
Eire obtains the dolhars to pay for these imports from the sterling 
American 
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ling receipts will be convertible into dollars and part of the 
accumulated sterling balances will also become convertible. The 
rejection of the loan by Congress would be disastrous for Eire. 
It is to be hoped that this fact will be remembered by Irish- 
American politicians who may wish to oppose the loan for reasons 
of internal party politics. 

In spite of the import surplus shown by the trade statistics, 
Eire continues to accumulate sterling. In 1944 invisible exports 
amounted to £36,330,000 and invisible imports to £9,724,000, 
leaving an export surplus of £26,606,000. Estimates of invisible 
exports and imports for 1945 are not yet available, but there is 
no reason to think that the export surplus has decreased. The 
principal invisible exports are dividends on investments, emi- 
grants’ remittances, British pensions, and tourist expenditure, all 
of which are more likely to have increased than to have 


PAYE Simplified 

Sixr,—In your issue of January 12th there appeared an article 
which made proposals foi a new system of taxation that would 
remove the detrimental effect of the existing system upon the 
incentive to work. In your issue of January 23rd a corre- 
spondent “ Revenant” sent you a letter upon the subject. He 
makes no serious attempt to examine your coniributor’s contention 
that the present system provides “a very potent deterrent to 
effort,” but he expatiates at length upon the superior “ equity ” of 
the present system and upon the difficulties of making any altera- 
tion in it. This attitude is so common that I think it worth while 
t ask those who take an interest in the subject to decide first 
whether or not your contributor is right in his contention regard- 
ing incentive, before proceeding to discuss the equity of the 
proposal or the difficulty of carrying it out. If it is clearly estab- 


‘ lished that the existing system does result in much less wealth 


being produced, then whatever difficulties there may be in altering 
it must be overcome. 

To me, the correctness of your contributor’s assumption is 
clear beyond doubt. If one wished to encourage a man to absent 
himself from work on the fifth or sixth day of the week, would not 
one devise a system where a man’s pay was high at the beginning 
of the week and low at the end? Is this not what our present 
taxation does? I have had worked out what an unmarried miner, 
paid at the gross rate of £1 6s. per shift, would actually receive 
in his pay envelope if he always worked for four days a week 
only. It amounts to £4 4s., i.e. £1 1s. per day. If he listened to 
the exhortations of his leaders and employers and worked a fifth 
day each week he would receive in his pay envelope a further 
148., and if he worked a sixth day he would get the same, i.e. he 
gets £1 6s. a day for working on Monday and a little less per day 
for working the next three days, by which time he has probably 
earned enough to pay for his essential requirements. Then, just 
at the point when necessity does not compel him to work any 
more, you reduce his daily remuneration to 14s. Is it surprising 
that he stays at home or goes fishing? It seems obvious, if 
production is to be encouraged, that no more income tax should 
be deducted from the last pound a normal wage earner receives 
than from the first. This, of course, is what your article proposes. 

If “Revenant” considers a taxation system equitable whereby, 
when the country requires a man to work a day more per week 
than he feels inclined, he is paid a third less than the average 
for his previous days’ work, I do not ; but whether it is equitable 
or not, what the country requires most of all is a greater pro- 
duction of goods, and the position is so serious that nothing else 
in connection with personal taxation has comparable importance. 

Of course, there are great difficulties. Let us, however, deal 
with first things first. The question to be answered is which 
system will most conduce to an increase in the production of 
our workers.—Yours faithfully, F. V. 

London, E.C.3 


The Size of Railway Wagons 


Si,x—When discussing the changeover from the standard 12}- 
ton to the standard 20-ton goods wagon the issue 1s, of course, 
not only the economic load. If the 20-ton,wagon were adopted 
it would mean that the weight per axle would be increased, 
tequiring in places the reinforcement of the track and adopting 
our axles or bogies. These considerations, however, appear to be 
outweighed by many advantages. For instance, a train of any 
Biven useful weight, made up of 20-ton wagons, 1s considerably 
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diminished. The balance of payments in 1945 was therefore prob- 
ably favourable by about £20,000,000. This conclusion should 
not give rise to any complacency about the future. Imports are 
being kept down to their present level simply by mere material 
shortages. As soon as supplies increase there will be an insatiable 
demand for all sorts of imports required for deferred capital 
maintenance, new capital construction, restocking, and consumers’ 
goods. These imports will have to be paid for at the high post- 
war price level. It will not be long before an import surplus in 
the balance of payments begins to reappear. The sterling balances 
will quickly melt away unless they are replenished by the pro- 
ceeds of increasing exports. There is nothing in the current con- 
dition of the external balance to warrant any relaxation of the 
policy of increasing productivity in agriculture, which must always 
remain the basis of the Irish export trade. 


the Editor 


shorter than one made up of 12}-ton wagons. This means a 
reduction in the space required for sidings, load and unloading, 
etc. A goods yard of a given size could accommodate and handle 
a larger tonnage of goods. There is a further aspect. Sooner or 
later it will be necessary in the interests of economy to increase 
the speed of goods trains. This will then entail the introduction 
of the automatic brake, resulting again in a considerable reduc- 
tion of the stopping distance. The advantages of such a scheme 
would be further mcreased by the shorter train. The combina- 
tion of all these factors would make for a higher density of traffic, 
meaning more trains and goods over the same track.—Youre 


faithfully, G. MAINZER 
30 Edgeworth Close, Hendon, N.W.4 


Bigger Pigs 

Sir,—I wish to draw your attention to an instatice where 
British Government policy is directly responsible for restric- 
tionism with regard to food production, and where there seems 
to be a reasonable case for the authorities concerned to reconsider 
their attitude in the light of the present grave world food 
situation. 

The facts I am referring to are the following: Since the defeat 
ef Germany, Danish farmers have reverted to the pre-war practice 
of breeding small expensive pigs in the place of large and cheap 
ones. The reason for this is that England asks for an upper weight 
limit of 100 kg. per pig, and a pig weighing in excess of the 
stipulated weight will only be bought at a reduced price per kilo- 
gram. The Germans, on the other hand, had asked for a weight 
of 150 kg., and had paid a premium for weight over too kg. 
Even though the meat may be at its tastiest when the pig weighs 
just below 100 kg., the advantage seems small as compared with 
the waste in much-needed foodstuffs engendered. In order to 
produce an equal amount of meat from pigs weighing 100 kg. as 
from pigs weighing 150 kg. 50 per cent more young pigs are 
required. As a young pig costs approximately 50 kr. the cost of 
breeding a pig is thereby increased by 25 kr. Further, pigs 
weighing between 75 and 150 kg. yield the optimum return on 
their feeding, and it would therefore be not only more profitable 
but also more economical to encourage the production of pigs 
up to the 150 kg. limit. 

Finally, a pig of 150 kg. is a source of fat rather than of meat, 
this being the reason for England’s limit on weight. But is it 
not fats that are required most urgently at the present?—Yours 
faithfully, JosEPH T. SIMON 

Mothsvej 40, Holte, Denmark 


Retail Trade Profits 


Sir,—It is disturbing to note the excellent financial results, 
despite prevailing conditions, recently disclosed by the large 
West End stores. es gs 

One is apt to wonder whether private enterprise is not about 
to adopt a new slogan, “ Never was so little sold for so much.” 
—Yours faithfully, A. M. BAER 

2 Metal Exchange Buildings, Leadenhall Avenue, E.C.3 


Correspondents are asked to keep their letters as short 
as possible, and, in spite of paper shortage, to write on 


one side only. 
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Filling the Export Gap 


To vital necessity of achieving a great expansion in the 
direct exports of the United Kingdom is now generally 
realised, and the aim of a 75 per cent increase in the pre-war 
volume of direct exports has now been adopted as the Govern- 
ment’s target. The purpose of this series of articles is not to 
scrutinise the validity of the assumptions on which this target 
is based, but to accept it as the minimum increase needed to 
produce an equilibrium in the British balance of payments and 
to examine the practical steps by which it may be reached. 

This first article will do no more than attempt to survey the 
dimensions of the problem. Subsequent articles will considers 
the individual prospects of the principal export industries, dis- 
tinguishing the old from the new. On the most favourable 
count, the 75 per cent increase is unlikely to be achieved in less 
than two years. The trade returns for 1945, summarised on 
page 398, show that the average monthly volume of exports was 
only 45 per cent of its 1938 level. The year as a whole, however, 
was mainly governed by wartime conditions. The November- 
December monthly average is more significant ; this represented 
§0 per cent of 1938 volume, and the January, 1946, volume has 
steeply climbed to 75 per cent. All these figures, however, are 
distorted in varying degree by the inclusion of relief shipments. 
Sir Stafford Cripps hopes that by the end of this year monthly 
exports will be running at their pre-war volume. By the same 
date it is hoped that the labour force engaged on exports will be 
enlarged to 50 per cent above its pre-war size, so that on the 
assumption that the export labour force coutinues to expand 
rapidly next year as well as this, it might be just possible to 
raise the monthly volume of exports to 175 per cent of the 1938 
level by the end of 1947. 

Global calculations of this kind are, however, an extremely 
superficial guide to the export problem. Overseas markets are 
at present distorted and inflated, and will remain so for some 
time. Britain, like any other exporter, can at present sell in 
almost any part of the world almost anything that can be pro- 
duced. This fact of a seller’s market wraps the real prospects 

.of the different export industries in a comfortable obscurity. 
Moreover, the prices of some exported goods, such as coal and 
clothing, have risen far more than others owing to abnormal 
shortages ; while export markets continue to be circumscribed 
by the claims of relief, by limited shipping and by exceptional 
political considerations. Thus, Britain’s abnormally high ship- 
ments of food, tobacco and apparel to France and Belgium 
during 1945 will certainly not be maintained. For all these 
reasons, current export figures are a very poor guide to long- 
term export prospects. They do indeed indicate some interesting 
trends—it is, for instance, significant that exports of many high- 
quality household goods, such as pottery, cutlery and electrical 
goods, are already running at a comparatively high volume. But 
for the purpose of exploring how the export gap is to be per- 
manently filled, the only point of departure is to examine the 
pre-war export pattern. 

The average annual value of direct British exports during the 
three pre-war years, 1936-38, was £478 million. This total can 
be split up in two ways, according to the character of the goods 
exported and according to the nature of their destinations as in 
the accompanying table. The pre-war pattern serves as a basis 
for investigating the possibilities of expansion by product and 
by market. Despite the undoubted decline of Britain’s tradi- 
tional exports, five established classes—coal, iron and steel, 
machinery, vehicles, and textiles—accounted before the war for 
55 per cent of the value of total exports. Much the largest of 
these items was textiles. Although cotton textile exports had 
been almost halved since 1913, they remained the largest single 


item on the whole list. Coal exports fell from 73 to 46 million 
tons between 1913 and 1938 ; iron and steel exports also fell 
by over a third in volume ; and while machinery and vehicles 
managed to hold their ground between the wars, they did not 
advance. These facts are a measure of the decline in British 
exporting power ; but they also indicate the key position which 
was still held by the staple export industries. They show that 
the export drive has to contend with a strong adverse current 
of historical decline. 

Merely to restore the volume of coal exports to its pre-war 
level would represent a remarkable achievement. The only 
favourable factor is the temporary eclipse of Germany, Britain’s 
main competitor in the European market, which has always 
absorbed the greater part of British coal exports. This eclipse, 

Britatn’s PRE-WAR Export PATTERN 
(1936-38 averages) 


Principal Items Principal Markets 
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Machinery ........ 49 6 104 | South Africa .. 39 6 8-3 
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Sources: Board of Trade Returns; League of Nations Trade Statistics. 


however, is unlikely to be either complete or permanent ; and 
the superior efficiency of coal production in the Ruhr and in 
Silesia may eventually reassert itself. In any case, on present 
indications, British coal output will have a difficult task to meet 
home requirements for a very long time to come. The prospects 
for iron and steel exports are little better. Certainly, the best ux 
of new plant will be required if finished steel products are 10 
obtain and hold new markets overseas. 

But, although their direct contribution to exports may be :1- 
capable of great improvement, the degree of efficiency reached by 
the coal and steel industries is basic to the whole export drive. 
Between them, they provide the raw materials for most types 
of export activity. Since the export of these primary industrial 
products is incapable of much expansion, the increase will have 
mainly to come from the more specialised and more highly 
finished industrial products. This policy commends itself on 
other grounds ; for instance, it encourages those industries with 
the highest output per worker, and thus makes full use cf 
Britain’s greatest potential industrial asset—a highly skilled 
labour force. But it will only be successful if the cost of the 
preliminary stages of manufacture can be kept down. If both 
coal and steel are dear, it is next to impossible to produce cheap 
machinery and cheap automobiles. 

Textiles is the third and largest traditional export industry 
which it may be difficult to prevent further decline. Britain 
and Japan were the only important exporters of cotton textiles. 


But of more significance for the future than Japanese com 
petition is the steady growth of textile industries in the mall 
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importing countries, which have expanded rapidly during the 
nar solani in South America. In the long (ad this dechise will 
more than offset the present setback to Japanese competition, 
which in any case is unlikely to last indefinitely. The inter- 
national market for cheap cotton piece-goods, which are usually 
one of the first products of industrialisation, is more likely to 
shrink than to expand. There should, however, be a rising 
demand for better- uality cotton goods and still more for 
woollen goods and silk and rayon products. More woollen goods 
might be exported to inavia, for instance ; and even 
during the war there has been a vast expansion of artificial silk 


exports to the Dominions. 
* 


It may now be convenient to summarise the position. On 
the very optimistic assumptions that pre-war coal exports 
can be maintained and that both iron and steel and textile 
exports (in the teeth of historical trends) can be expanded by a 
moderate amount—say, 20 per cent.—a very heavy burden will 
still rest on the remaining export industries. Moreover, two 
omnibus items on the list, “ Food, drink, tobacco ” and “ Other 
raw materials ” (that is, all raw materials except coal), are clearly 
incapable of amy appreciable expansion. This places the main 
burden on the remaining manufacturing industries, which in- 
clude two traditional industries—machinery and vehicles—as 
well as chemicals and a miscellaneous group. These 
accounted altogether for just half of the pre-war export total. 
Since the other half, on the very optimistic assumptions just 
made, would only achieve a net expansion of 12 per cent, it 
follows that the remaining half sector of miscellaneous industrial 
products wili need somehow to achieve a net expansion of che 
order of 140 per cent if the overall export target is to be 
reached. Here is clearly a stupendous task; but it will be 
magnified even further if the three “doubtful ” industries of 
coal and steel and textiles continue their pre-war decline. 
In these circumstances, the aim of new or expanding indus- 
tries merely to double their pre-war exports are quite inade- 
quate. Any promising industry must aim not at doubling its 


exports, but at trebling or quadrupling them. 


There is room here.to sketch the export prospects of only a 
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few of the more hopeful industries, the largest of which are 
machinery and vehicles. Britain should be capable of export- 
ing a vast range of industrial and agricultural machinery. The 

lachine industry provides almost unlimited scope for the tech- 
nical inventiveness and ingenuity which it is vital for Britain to 
foster and encourage. The chief drawback to the export of 
capital goods is that much of the demand comes from backward 
and Eastern countries which cannot offer the immediate pay- 
ment required by Britain. Increasing exports in these directions 
will need financial assistance, which Britain, as a deficit country, 
may be hard put to find. The export of vehicles holds equally 
favourable opportunities. The motor-car industry will no 
longer be handicapped by the horse-power tax, though it still 
seems determined to shackle itself by producing too wide a 
range of different models. If this uneconomic policy can be 
overcome, Britain should be better equipped than any nation 
except the United States to meet the expanding world demand 
for automobiles. 

The chemical industry is one of the few whose exports have 
not declined in volume during wartime, but have permeated a 
number of new markets, especially on the American continent. 
The development of plastics, new textile materials and new 
drugs give obvious scope to British skill and inventiveness. The 
export of chemicals and also of many rolled and extruded light 
metal products represent fields in which more than a passing 
advantage should be wrung from the temporary eclipse of 
strong German competition. 

The most important exports among the large group of mis- 
cellaneous manufactures are household goods, notably pottery, 
cutlery, hardware, and electrical goods. The production of 
many of these goods requires a considerable degree of skill and 
specialisation ; and rising world standards of living will bring a 
vast expansion in the demand for these products. Among the 
many minor items worthy of notice are glass manufactures, 
films, books, and Scotch whisky. 

There is no reason to suppose that the general pattern of 
export markets will be substantially different from that ruling 
before the war. It is a striking fact that the distribution of 
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pattern even in the exceptional conditions of last year. There- 
fore, the task will be rather to improve existing markets than 
to find new ones. Trade not only with Russia, which before 
the war was negligible, but with the whole Russian economic 
bloc, is overhung with political question-marks. Trade with 
Germany, which formed Britain’s best pre-war European 
market, will obviously be small for an indefinite period. It is 
all the more vital to develop other European markets ; Scandi- 
navia especially offers good prospects. The United States, for 
its size and wealth, was Britain’s worst customer before the 
war. High-quality goods and products involving a large appli- 
cation of skilled manual labour should capture a rapidly ex- 


panding market in times of boom ; but American luxury imports — 


undergo violent contractions in times of slump. There is also 
the question, as yet quite unresolved, of the American tariff. 

The British Empire, which took half of all the United 
Kingdom’s pre-war exports, will remain the biggest and stablest 
market. About half the total imports of Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa before the war came from this country. 
The high volume of mutual trade with the Dominions and also 
with certain South American countries, notably Argentina, is 
based on the mutual and highly profitable interchange of agricul- 
tural and industrial products. Admittedly, the growing indus- 
trialisation of these countries threatens this mutual trade basis. 
But this threat need not materialise if Britain replaces its simpler 
industrial exports with consumers goods of high quality and 
variety. Moreover, if world agricultural prices can be stabilised, 
the temptation for the richer agricultural nations to undertake 
industrialisation will be considerably less. 


Building 


HE Government’s newly-launched production campaign 

affords an admirable opportunity for a great efficiency 
drive to meet the housing programme, for there is probably no 
industry in which the need for greater output and more efficient 
organisation is more urgent than in building. Unfortunately, 
singularly little information exists about the efficiency of the 
buiiding industry. It is indeed surprising, in contrast to the 
numerous industrial inquiries set on foot by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
that no comprehensive investigation into the technical efficiency 
of the industry should have been started. A step in the right 
direction was the appointment of a committee of inquiry into 
the cement industry, but this committee is limited by its terms 
of reference to a study of price-fixing arrangements. Such 
evidence as is available suggests that methods of production in 
certain building materials industries are antiquated, while there 
is certainly room for increased efficiency in the building indus- 
try itself. 

The war had two major effects on the structure of the building 
industry. In the first place, total capacity was greatly reduced. 
The labour force engaged in building and civil engineering fell 
from 1,047,100 in 1938 to 560,000 in May, 1945 (by January, 
1946, it had risen to 690,800). In the second place, there was 
a tendency to concentrate production on the larger firms, which 
were better equipped to carry out the vast programme of aero- 
drome and defence construction. This latter tendency, however, 
did not go so far as might have been expected or as far as in 
many other concentrated industries. The total number of firms 
fell from 61,928 in July, 1941, to 40,931 in October, 1943, but 
the number of very small firms declined by a smaller percentage 
than the larger firms. The table opposite shows the composi- 
tion of the industry, by size of firm in November, 1942, October, 
1943, and at the beginning of 1945. 

This table amply illustrates the multiplicity- of firms which 
comprise the trade, and when the first group is broken down 
still further, it is shown that as many as 9,519 firms in early 
1945 employed only one operative and 7,030 employed only 
two. In addition, there are 32,000 one-man firms in the indus- 
try which employ no operatives at all. The large number of small 
firms. is likely to increase in the near future, as a result of an 
undertaking given by the Coalition Government that, when the 
labour force reaches 75 per cent of its pre-war total (it is now 
about 66 per cent) all restrictions on entry of firms into the 
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Undoubtedly the greatest opportunities for ing export 
exist in the poorer parts of the Empire, especially India, ang 
also in other backward countries. It is a startling fact that ihe 
300 million Indians bought less from Britain before the wa; 
than the 7 million Australians. A vast potential market exis, 
in India, China and the Colonies, not only for capital goods, by, 
for consumer goods of all sorts. But a potential market canno; 
be turned into an effective demand unless the purchaser ha; 
means of payment. The development of India and the Colonies’ 
own export trades—preferably to the dollar area—is an essentia! 
condition of larger British exports to them. 

A herculean task now faces Sir Stafford Cripps and British 
exporters. In the short run, considerable sacrifices will als 
have to be made by the British consumer. Sir Stafford Cripps 
has estimated that, as compared with before the war, 25 per 
cent, instead of 15 per cent, of the output of manufactured 
goods will need to be exported and 800,000 extra workers em. 
ployed in the export trades. But the diversion of industriaj 
resources to the export drive will not permanently impoverish 
the home consumer ; on the contrary, six or seven years’ normal 
increase of productivity should furnish the whole of the extr 
output needed for export. The real long-term problem, masked 
at the moment, is to obtain—and to keep—sufficient overseas 
markets. At present, the great bottleneck is in domestic pro- 
duction, but for the future it is far more likely to be found in 
the level of overseas demand. Whether this long-term problem 
can be solved and a sufficiency of suitable markets permanently 
secured for British exports will be discussed in subsequent 
articles. 


Efficiency 


trade will be removed. Many demobilised soldiers want to set 
up in independent business and see in the housing shortage a 
golden opportunity to make money quickly ; operatives who 
want to become master builders will similarly take advantage of 
the present shortage to fulfil their life’s ambition. It looks 


STRUCTURE OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 
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therefore as if the industry may soon be swamped with small 
builders, which would intensify its pre-war character and make 
it difficult to plan the allocation of contracts. What the building 
industry needs is more, and not less, concentration—fewer and 
not more firms. 

With the eventual disappearance of labour controls, it wil 
also become increasingly difficult to plan the allocation of build: 
ing workers. It is little use aiming to increase the total supply 
of labour, unless arrangements are made to ensure an effective 
distribution and to maintain a proper balance between 
and unskilled workers, and between the various trades. In aty 
case, the Government’s target of 1,250,000 operatives is prob- 
ably too high, especially if mechanisation and prefabrication are 
developed, for it will only lead to a painful process of cot 
traction when the immediate shortages have been overcome. 
It would be well for the Ministries concerned to think less abou! 
the expansion of the labour force and more about its efficiest 
utilisation. 

L The nag ge epee involves the twofold oe 

Increasing lency on site and of raising the output ¢ 
the individual operative. The Bossom Mission to America i 
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1942 attributed the differences in productivity and cost between 
the British and American operatives to the superior methods of 
organisation on American sites, the greater degree of standardisa- 
tion and prefabrication, better programming, more mechanisation 
and in general greater application of scientific research. All these 
measures need to. be applied to a far greater extent than hitherto 
in this country. There is, for example, plenty of technical 
research going on under the auspices of the Ministry of Works, 
but it is not certain how much of it is likely to become standard 
practice. The development of prefabrication and efforts to 
mobilise engineering capacity would certainly speed up pro- 
duction—it has been estimated that the number of man-hours 
spent on traditional building methods could be reduced by 
one-half to two-thirds by the application of prefabrication off 
the site. Then the Government now has powers, under the 
Housing and Building Materials Act 1945, to give direct bulk 
orders for materials and components, which should ensure a 
greater degree of standardisation. 

So long as the industry is organised on its present basis, 
however, it is doubtful how far these measures can be effectively 
applied. The mere fact that a firm is small does not necessarily 
mean that it is inefficient, but, generally speaking, the economic 
truth of the advantages of larger-scale production applies to 
the building industry as elsewhere. In any case, it is doubtful 
whether the smaller firms, without some form of cooperative 
pooling of resources, would be in a position to command 
sufficient capital for the plant and equipment necessary to 
raise efficiency. The best course would probably be for the 
Government, to place the majority of its contracts with the 
larger contractors of proved efficiency, and to leave the small 
men free to concentrate on repair and small scale work. In 
view of the predelictions of local authorities for local builders 
(many of whom may be persons of influence on the local council) 
there may be difficulties in arranging this. The difficulties 
could, to some extent, be met by the development of schemes, 
on the lines of those organised by War Agricultural Committees 
for pooling machinery and providing technical advice. 

Even with such aids, however, it is doubtful how far the 
small firms can achieve the necessary degree of efficiency in 
site Organisation. This means making programmes in advance 
to prevent the development of bottlenecks in supplies and to 
ensure the continuous and even utilisation of labour ; it means 
working to time and progress schedules and securing an even 
flow and satisfactory lay-out of materials and prefabricated parts 
and components. Improved site management would have direct 
effects on productivity. A recent analysis undertaken by the 
Ministry of Works into the man-hours spent on a variety of war 
contracts suggests that the time spent on non-productive work 
could be reduced by better organisation. The term “ non- 
productive ” admittedly includes several necessary preparatory 
processes, but there is evidence that hold-ups due to break- 
downs in machinery, delays in waiting for materials and equip- 
ment and in walking time take up too much of the total man- 
hours. The average ratio between productive “ measurable ” 
work and non-productive “ non-measurable ” work was about 
2 to 1, though it varied according to the type of contract and 
the process. 

Apart from improved site organisation, the most direct means 
of increasing individual output would seem to lie in extended 
mechanisation and in increased incentive. It is unfortunately 
ee, to measure productivity in ae soe ear 
value of output operative employ was about £420 in 
1938 or an erie of £35 a month ; in the month of October 
1943 it was £56—but no more recent figures are available and 
I any case it does not represent an accurate index of produc- 
tivity. ft mainly reflects the rise in prices. The available 
evidence suggests that the present level of gga is 

Ppallingly low even by pre-war standards, immediate 
aim should be to raise output per manhour to at least the pre-war 
level and thereafter as rapidly as possible. The actual process 
of brick-laying may not lend itself to mechanisation, but time 
and motion study could be applied to increase efficiency, and 
there is scope for increased mechanisation in preparatory work 

hd in the assemblage of materials. Machines are in production 
Which mechanise the preparation and levelling of sites ; cut 
trenches for foundations, mains and drains ; shift earth and 
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materials ; transport bricks, mortar, prefabricated parts and 
concrete on the site ; there are even mechanical hods and pre- 
fabricated: scaffolding, with a rising platform. 

Building Operatives have often tended to be suspicious of 
labour-saving machinery—a legacy of the prewar days of casual 
employment and under-employment. It is clear that the unions 
will have to accept the need for mechanisation, just as the 
miners’ union has done, and to recognise that it will raise the 
level of earnings, provided that a system of payment by results 
is adopted. Union opposition to payment by results, which 
also springs from prewar tradition, is largely based on the 
amoumt of non-measurable time spent on jobs, and if this 
can be reduced, the basis of this argument would disappear. 
This system was operated during the war on larger contracts 
and provided there is flexibility in the arrangements on 
individual sites and if it is organised on a “ gang” basis under 
joint supervision it should be possible to secure union agreement. 
Probably in return the unions will seek an increase in the 
minimum time rate for craftsmen to 3s. an hour, with 80 per 
cent for labourers, and a 44-hour guaranteed week in place of 
the existing 32-hour agreement, as well as a fortnight’s paid 
holiday. If payment by results leads to higher output, these 
concessions would be worth making. But a guaranteed week, 
particularly in an industry like building, might make the system 
of payment by results wholly nugatory. The real test is costs of 
production ; if payment by results, combined with higher 
minimum time rates and a larger guaranteed week, lowers costs 
of production it will be worth doing ; if not, the price would be 
too high. 

One factor to which the Bossom Mission gave great 
prominence was the opportunity given to the American opera- 
tive to co-operate in the drive for efficiency and his keenness to 
accept it. As might be expected, Mr Tomlinson is a firm be- 
liever in trade union co-operation, and it is his aim to strengthen 
the industry’s consultative machinery at all levels of produc- 
tion. In addition to the representative advisory Council and 
Joint Committee at the top, joint machinery has now been set 
up in the regions and joint site committees are being encouraged. 
These are perhaps less easy to organise than during the war, 
when the bulk of the work was on large constructional work or 
bomb damage repair, but they should be encouraged, for they 
can stimulate the interest of he operatives in production, espe- 
cially where there are fixed output targets) and develop welfare 
and amenities which were non-existent before the war. If they 
can be given responsibility, in labour discipline as well as in pro- 
duction matters, they can contribute substantially to improved 
efficiency. Two other hopeful developments are the decision 
of the National Federation of Building Trade Operatives to 
appoint a Production Officer and the inclusion in the industry’s 
recent wage agreement of a reference to the need for maximis- 
ing output. 

The Ministry of Works has recently decided to employ a direct 
labour force, to supplement the activities of private builders 
and to undertake building in areas where the normal supply of 
labour is short, as in countrv districts. Apart from the value 
of having a mobile labour force, this scheme might be useful in 
providing a comparative check on private builders’ costs and 
prices—just as, in theory, Government production in engineering 
Royal Ordnance factories can provide a check on private firms. 
The nucleus of the scheme exists in the Special Repairs Service. 
and it is intended to employ about 10.000 oneratives. If the 
plan is initially successful, it could well be extended. 

There is thus plenty of evidence of activity on the part of the 
Ministry of Works. Its plans are pointed in the right direction, 
even though they still fall far short of the organisation of the 
housing drive like a military tee — by Labour 
Party in its election programme. It may be that there cannot 
be mails effective ear drive, so long ag responsibility 1s 
divided between a number of different Ministries and $ long as 
the local authorities bear the main brunt of the programme 
The Government is rightly deciding to increase the production 
of prefabricated permanent houses, but it is no less important 
to ensure efficiency and productivity in the traditional building 
industry. The building materials industries, whose efficient 
organisation is no less important to success, will be the subject 
of a further article. 
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Business Notes 


Aid from Canada 


The outcome of the Canadian loan negotiations, which 
became known just as this issue of The Economist went to press, 
certainly reach the best expectations. The loan itself is for 
an amount of Can.$1,250 million, and this will not, as some 
had feared, be abated by repayment of the $700 million loan 
created in 1942 in substitution of Canada’s net balance of 
accumulated sterling. Instead, this wartime loan, originally 
made interest-free for the war period, is to be continued 
on the same footing for a further five years, when the ques- 
tion of interest payments and repayment of any balance will 
be discussed. In addition, Canada now agrees to cancel the $425 
million due by the UK Government to Canada for the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan. Finally, there is a single off- 
setting item. Britain is to pay Canada, under a supplementary 
agreement, $150 million, whereupon each Government will cancel 
all claims against the other arising from the outbreak of war 
until the end of last month, subject only to claims for military 
relief expenditures, pensions and war gratuities, and postal 
accounts. But even this debit item must partially represent 
simply a payment for goods in the pipe-line, offset against sums 
due to Britain for maintenance of Canadian forces overseas ; 
and it is noteworthy that the cancelled claims are specifically 
extended to the disposal of surplus war assets, the balance of 
which will certainly be in Britain’s favour. 

In sum, therefore, Britain receives a gross addition of £281 
million to its available exchange resources; must expend £34 
million of this in settlement of past claims, but will almost 
certainly have some of the relevant goods still in hand ; defers for 
a quinquennium a debt of £158 million ; and is relieved of a 
further debt of £96 million. As such matters go, this is un- 
doubtedly generous treatment. The free cash that Canada is to 
provide is equivalent to rather more than one-quarter of that 
afforded by the US loan, yet Canada’s national income is hardly 
ene-twentieth of America’s. 

The actual terms of the loan are, as expected, identical with 
those of the American loan and, indeed, they echo, with slightly 
less force, the emphasis upon multilateral trade and free ex- 
changes. Under the Washington agreement, Britain was debarred 
from accepting terms more favourable to a lender than those 
granted by the United States, and Canada, for her part, could 
hardiv, for domestic political reasons, offer terms more favour- 
able to the borrower. The Canadian credit, like the American, 
is therefore available for drawings until the end of 1951 ; there- 
after interest will run at 2 per cent and principal will become 
repayable in fifty annual instalments. The interest-waiver clause, 
closely modelled on the American, significantly omits the Wash- 
ington limitation upon the amount of repayment of sterling 
balances that may rank against export income. Needless to say, 
the loan is granted on the assumption that the American loan 
goes through this year. If it does not, the British and Canadian 
Governments will consider what changes should be made in the 
arrangements now agreed. Altogether, this latest assistance will 
afford a little much-needed elbow-room in Britain’s tight foreign 
exchange position. As for Canada, it is a fitting climax to the 
long series of acts of financial generosity that has accompanied 
her massive contribution to the Allied war effort. 


& * * 


Control of Investment 


The proceedings in the Standing Committee on the Invest- 
ment Bill ten days ago produced a heated argument on bonus shares 
which, in the absence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, pctered 
out in formless controversy. The objection to bonus issues 
(a topic which the Chancellor has undertaken to remit to the 
National Investment Council for gopsideration) has takén clearer 
shape ik the Viéw of the Government, bonus issues are some- 
times a “ racket,” which has been used ro camouflage the “ real ” 
dividend which a company pays and thus “to depress wages.” 
The Financial Secretary tw the Treasury declared that there were 
“dozens of instances where the issue ot bonus shares could quite 
tightly have been described as a racket.” But on the other 
hand, “ In many instances the capitalisation of the bonus element 
or undistributed reserves and assets of a company is a legitimate 
a of giving the shareho’ders that element by the issue of bonus 
shares.” 


Mr Glenvil Hall gave no instance of a “racket” nor 4id he 
define more closely the concept of the “bonus element” |, 
appears to cover some metaphysical concept of “ surplus profit” 
which ought to be available for increasing wages. This is mer 
political scholasticism. To suppose that bonus issues—whic, 
are comparatively uncommon in the broad context of compan: 
finance—represent a general instrument for depressing waees i 
to pursue a mirage of prejudice in these days of univers 
collective bargaining. Bonus issues are far more frequently used 
to cloak monopoly profits by reducing nominal rates of dividend, 
and a proper solicitud2 would have more regard to the positiog 
of the consumer than of the employee. It would be very 
valuable, even at this late stage in the Commiitee’s Proceedings, 
if the Government’s supporters were more acquainted with the 
simple processes of capital creation, and could recognise the basic 
difference between capital employed in production and te 
number of legal tokens which are issued to represent that capital 


* 


Tuesday’s proceedings this week, however, have raised fx 
more fundamental issues, for the Chancellor has given som 
explicit definitions of policy under the Bill, partly in respons 
to his own supporters and to some pointed questions by Sir 
Arthur Salter. First, the Investment. Bill will not be used to 
deal with abuses covered in the Cohen Committee’s recommend- 
tions, which will be the subject of legislation in the next Session, 
Secondly, the Chancellor is quite satisfied—unlike some of his 
supporters and many of his critics—that concerted action by the 
Treasury will achieve the objects of the Bill to prevent inflation, 
to keep down the rate of interest and to assist social progress. 
Here let Mr Dalton speak for himself : 


For some time to come, the total demand will be in excess of an 
supply of capital funds that can be made available without the wader 
inflation, which we a not intend. It is most desirable that we should 
be able to sweep de a large number of these less desirable projects 
and tell them, “No, not at all ; not to-day, perhaps not next month.” 


And on interest rates: 


There is no conflict between the interests of the Treasury and 
those of productive industry, both of whom want to borrow as cheaply 
as can be arranged. ... We have to control and drive away some of 
the demands, and by so doing, get the rate lowered. 

Sir Arthur was anxious lest Treasury officials should be allowed 
to take into consideration the chances of commercial success of 4 
project in which: investors are prepared to take a risk. The 
Chancellor’s position on this seems to be equivocal: 

We want to t the wastage of capital funds and the wastag 
of materials. it iss comsideretion which saust be borne in mint 
I am not disposed to say that never, in no circumstances, would 
a consideration tip the scale... . When an investor loses his monty 
it very often means that a workman loses his job, a factory is closd 
and many other disturbances occur... . The Government intends 0 
look after and improve the efficiency of a number of industries, som 
of which it will socialise, some of which will be left in privat 
hands... . In the case of a great number of those issues, it will be 
quite clear to those ing that the prospects will be pretty 

of getting repayment of principal and interest at the due dat. 

_Since the Chancellor has demanded flexibility in the Bill, hi 
obiter dicta in debate are revealing about future policy. Contrd 
is the keynote ; rationing, queucing and “order” are to remall; 
industry will get the crumbs of low interest rates from 
Exchequer’s table ; and a new principle is now half-admistd 
that capital issue control may, in certain circumstances, look 0 
the prospect of commercial success of a new project—for 
protection of employees rather than investors. This last scatcely 
seems a very confident point of view at the inception of an @ 
of full employment; as the Chancellor interprets this policy; 
fixed employment would ‘be a better description of it. But bs 
outline of policy, in assuming the automatic achievement of 
or rigid employment, says nothing of the action which st 
the present period of post-war resettlement may be required f# 
the positive stimulation of new capital formation. 


* * ® 
The Chancellor’s Timetable 


During the past week no decisive movement has occurred if 


the market to suggest an imminent appearance of new long-+c™ 


borrowing by the Exchequer. The advance in Local Loans ® 
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par (cum. interest) ten days ago had the appearance of a portent, 
but after deduction of the interest this week the stock has re- 
mained fractionally below par. The Chancellor has referred with 
satisfaction to the recent behaviour of Local Loans and also to 
the two public authority issues at 23 per cent which have been 
announced during the past week or two. But this is merely an 
endorsement of his cheaper money policy ; it offers no hint of his 
actual intentions. 

So, whether the new loan will await or precede the Budget 
remains as open as ever—with the qualification, perhaps, that 
the Budget can hardly provide much of a phychological stimulus, 
while the need for new finance will certainly expand before Budget 
Day is reached. And possibly there is a clue to official intentions 
in the power which the Government has sought to borrow up to 
{250 million in connection with the Civil Contingencies Fund, 
provided that such increases were repaid to the Exchequer by 
December, 1950. Such a limitation, if indeed it has implications 
for the gilt-edged market, would at least be consistent with the 
doctrine of borrowing short and cheaply, though Mr Dalton’s 
success in lowering interest rates will be judged by the period over 
which he can establish a 24 or quite probably a 2} per cent basis. 
At present these periods are respectively 20 years and 10 years, 
in round terms. 

Of the behaviour of the equity markets during the past month 
—it is summarised in the usual chart and table on page 395— 
there is litle new to record. The unsettlement of prices 
caused by the suddenly discovered fears of dollar stringency a 
month ago has persisted, despite the slightly more favourable 
atmosphere in which Congress hearings on the dollar loan have 
begun this week. The immediate casualties, like brewery shares, 
have recovered from their worst, but not wholly. And the benefit 
of increased dividends, on railway marginal stocks and a fairly 
wide range of industrials, has been limited. « The fact is that 
present equity prices discount to an appreciable extent the benefits 
of a profits inflation ; but those benefits, in terms of increased 
dividends, may not be realised without a strong political challenge 
from the Government. In the atmosphere of the new economic 


Dunkirk, increased dividends will be vulnerable, just as they 


were in 1940, to the charge of being anti-social. Equities do well 
to hesitate. 


* * * 


Limitation of Dividends ? 


On Thursday, last week, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was asked by Mr Ernest Davies, the Labour representative for 
Burslem, whether he proposed to limit increases in the rates of 
dividends distributed by public companies. Mr Dalton made it 
clear that he has no such intention at present, but in a supple- 
mentary answer he recalled his Budget appeal last October that 
funds should be devoted to postwar development rather than to 
increasing dividends, and he added: 

In so far as there is a wide acceptance of that appeal, there is no 
need for further action, but where there is a wide departure from 
it, the matter will have to be looked into. 

Some recent increases in dividends, no matter how justifiable 
they may have been on financial grounds, have clearly excited 
the political interest of Government back benchers. But the 
problem is not to be measured by dividend increases which 
happen to hit the hzadlines—like LMS and Woolworth. That 
there is a wide acceptance of “moral dividend limitation” is 
evident from The Economist industrial profits and dividend 
tecords, from which the following comparison of industrial 
«rdinary share earnings and dividends is extsacted: 


ORDINARY SHARE EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


Companies 1944 1945 $ 

reporting in Earned % Paid % Earned % Paid % 
lst Quarter ........... 18 -0 13-5 17 6 13-3 
énd Quarter ........... 13 -4 9-7 13-1 9-2 
Srd Quarter ........... 17-2 12-2 17-4 12-3 
4th Quarter ........0.. 18 -2 114 N.A. N.A. 
Whole Year .....0.... 16-3 11 6 N.A. N.A. 


The figures do not include the fatest increases which have 
preted comment, but they clearly show that during 1945 at 
“ast there was 7 breakaway in equity dividends. Little change 
sesrurted between 1944 and 1945 either in earnings or their 
distribution. Yet the question put to the Chancellor is 


symptomatic of a widespread prejudice against dividends in. 


general and increased dividends in particular. And it is wogth 
Tecalling that when the introduction of 100 per cent EPT was 
announced in 1940 a measure for Limitation of Dividends had 
gone a considerable distance towards the Statute Book. It was 


wopped in favour of EPT. Will the converse pattern hold true? 
ill the reduction—and possibly the complete repeal—of EPT be 
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followed by a demand for statutory limitation of dividends, par- 
ticularly when the inflationary forces now pent up show them- 
selves in expanded industrial profits and dividends? A Socialist 
Chancellor may not find it easy to resist the growing clamour 
tor dividend control. And his reply shows that he has not finally 
rejected the idea. Is a graded dividend tax at steepening rates, 
such as the Indian Budget has introduced for payments exceed- 
ing 5 per cent, among the Chancellor’s Budget possibilities? 


*« x * 
Inaugurating Bretton Woods 


The inaugural meetings of the Bretton Woods Fund and Bank 
were due to begin yesterday at Wilmington Island, Georgia, with 
the first assembly of the boards of Governors. The boards, it will 
be recalled, each comprise one representative—appointed for 
a term of five years—from each member state. The full list 
of appointments has not yet been announced, but Britain’s repre- 
sentative as governor, both on the Fund and the Bank is, most 
appropriately, Lord Keynes. America’s is Mr Fred Vinson, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with Mr Harry White as US Executive 
Director of the Fund. The opening proceedings were bound, in 
any case, to be largely concerned with formalities and matters of 
machinery; but, as it is, the uncertainties about the Anglo-American 
loan—despite the more hopeful atmosphere of the past few days— 
can hardly fail to be a brake upon progress. Russia, New Zealand 
and Australia will not be represented on the boards—though they 
have been invited to send observers—while the appointment of an 
Indian representative must be regarded as provisional. Mr Dalton 
has made it plain that, if the loan were not to go through, 
Britain would be obliged to withdraw. This warning has appar- 
ently been taken by the Australian Cabinet, whose attitude was 
at best lukewarm, as a sufficient reason for postponing its decision 
about participation. India, though already a member, has been at 
least equally cautious. The central Legislative Assembly, though 
now assenting to the appointment of a governor, still reserves the 
right to require the Government to withdraw if their representa- 
tive’s report about the prospective operations of the Fund are 
deemed unsatisfactory, or if Britain’s attitude to the problem of 
the sterling balances is less liberal than India expects. 

Given these uncertainties, the less formal discussions on 
matters of policy, which might otherwise have been a par- 
ticularly valuable feature of the first assembly, are bound to 
be restricted and provisional. The main task of the meeting, 
however, is to set up the essential machinery. Of the twelve 
executive directors of the Fund, who will function in continuous 
session at the principal office, five have been appointed by the Big 
Five powers. The remaining seven are now to be elected, for 
two-year periods, in two groups—two by the American members 
other than the United States, and five by the remaining members. 
The procedure for the directors of the Bank is similar, except 
that the seven “elective” directors will be elected in a single 
group. The directors, when selected, will in their turn select 
a managing director for the Fund, and a President for the Bank. 
These officials—the only high officials whose appointments are 
strictly international in character—will then proceed to the appoint- 
ment of staff, which is to be selected on as wide a geographical 


basis as possible. i“ uy 


Mr Dalton Adds Fuel to the Fire 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has now rubbed salt into 
the wound which he inflicted a week ago on holders of Japanese 
bonds. His earlier remarks that he “could not understand why 
any Britisher should hold Japanese bonds at all” might have 
been dismissed as an ill-considered jest. But his further observa- 
tions this week were no less extreime, and, unfortunately, they must 
have been more fully considered before he uttered them. First, 
he made a clear statement, in answer to a question by Mr Keeling, 
that he could hold out no hope of any arrangement for com- 
pensation to holders of Japanese loans, though he undertook to 
discuss the issues involved in compensation to holders of ex- 
enemy bonds with “representatives of the interested parties.” 
The latter, including the Council of Foreign Bondholders, the 
British Insurance Association, the Association of Investment 
Trusts, and the Stock Exchange Council, have no doubt con- 
veyed to the Chancellor already their strofig objection to his 
light-hearted views about Japanese bonds. 

But worse was to follow. Mr Keeling sought to show that 
Mr Dalton’s attitude was unfair to investors and prejudicial to 
the Government’s financial interest. To this the Chancellor 
replied that he spoke last week only on the question of Japanese 
bonds and not foreign bonds in general, and that “those who 
put money into Japanese bonds backed the wrong horse, and 
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very lucky for this country, it was the wrong horse.” And when 
pressed to extend his answer to cover the Dawes and Young 
Loans, he observed that it would not “advance the interests of 
clients of Members cpposite” if he made any further statement. 
At wh'ch uproar ensued, and Mr Dalton had to withdraw any 
insinuation which the word “ client ” might have implied. 

This is not only unseemly behaviour. It is also dangerous 
doctrine. “No Government, either Labour or Tory, ever advised 
shareholders to buy Japanese bonds.” That may be true, though 
it would not apply so forcibly to the Dawes and Young issues. 
The question, apart from prejudice, is whether the claims of 
holders of ex-enemy bonds merit support in the forthcoming 
reparations discussions. They may be low in priority, as the 
Chancellor suggests in the case of Japanese bonds. But are they 
so morally inferior that mere mention of their claims is an im- 
pertinence in the Chancellor’s eyes? Is it not of vital importance 
to strengthen Britain’s legitimate external claims to the fullest 
extent? If British spokesmen appear so off-hand and con- 
temptuous of our foreign claims, will not the inevitable result 
be to strengthen the already strong intransigeance of other 
debtors and to encourage other creditors to seek their own settle- 
ment with ex-enemies with the utmost vigour? Considering only 
one aspect of the problem—the British balance of payments—it 
must be hoped that Mr Dalton’s forthcoming discussions with 
bondholders’ representatives will produce less spleen and more 
economic statesmanship. 


* x * 


Nationalisation of Steel 


Report has it that Mr A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, recently remarked to a deputation of shop stewards 
that the Government had decided to nationalise the steel industry. 
Mr Alexander may have spoken out of turn, for if this is the 
Government’s decision, it should have been made public officially 
and unambiguously. Perhaps he merely meant to say that the 
steel industry is on the original nationalisation list which, of 
2ourse, is not news. 

If the statement attributed to the First Lord of the Admiralty 
did indeed express the settled decision of the Government—this 
cannot be assumed—it would signify a purely political decision, 
rather than one justified by the economic facts. But if the case 
in favour of nationalisation (in the sense of the purchase of the 
industry by the Government) has not been made out on economic 
grounds, there is no doubt that the industry is in need of 
modernisation and that its monopolistic position justifies control, 
especially over prices. The five-year plan submitted by the British 
Iron and Steel Federation to the Government last December has 
not yet been published. This is a pity, for it precludes informed 
discussion of a matter of the highest public interest. 


ft tt *x 
India’s Dollar Deficit 


After Sir Archibald Rowlands’s budget speech in the Indian 
Assembly at the end of last week, less should be heard of India’s 
anxiety to withdraw from the sterling area dollar pool. It appears 
that the balance of hard currency in India’s favour in the pool, 
so far from being the hundreds of crores that iocal propagan- 
dists have suggested, was, at end-March last, no more than Rs. 49 
crores—about £37 million. The figure is much smaller than 
might have been expected ; but hardly less surprising is the fact 
that for many months India has had an unfavourable balance of 
trade with the United States. Hence she has been drawing more 
dollars out of the “pool. mane is putting into it. Moreover, 
the net balance in India’s favo computed before deducting the 
$20 million special dollar fund which, as & coficession to Indiin 
public opinion, was earmarked in pool for ihe pirpose of 


providing t _Teconst purchases; and this fund is still 
fer ifGihecahausted. 


The group of Indian economists who recently delivered a memo- 
rial to the Government demanding immediate withdrawal from 
the pool must, after these disclosures, be feeling rather small. 
On Sir Archibald’s showing, India at present has more to gain 
from staying in the pool than from getting out. As for the 
accumulated balance, Sit Archi declared that even if India 
could establish a claim to the whole of itwhich in his opinion 
she could not—she would get much less than she would bé likely 
to obtain in free exchange as part of a mutual settlement of the 
sterling balances problem as a whole. This is interesting as the 
first hint of what Britain may have in mind. I: suggests, at a 


guess, that the proportion which Britain might hope to release 
in hard currency—assuming, of course, that her own position is 
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relieved by the American loan—might be nearer, say, 19 Der 
cent than § per cent. 

Meanwhile, India’s sterling balances are expected to reach £1,330 
million by the end of this month. Mr Dalton recently stated tha 
the balances are now accumulating at the rate of about £2 million 
per week, in contrast with a rate of £7 million per week for 
last nineteen weeks of 1945. In the coming year, the further accy. 
mulation should be very small. Defence expenditure chargeabje 
to Britain will be no more than Rs. 42 crores, in contrast with Rs, 
337 crores in 1945/46; and there is Clearly a chance that increased 
British exports will suffice to discharge that fresh indebtedness, 


* * * 


Budget for Kaffirs 


Mr Hofmeyr, the South African Finance Minister, has fy). 
filled the Kaffir market’s best expectations in his Budget. He 
has abolished the 22} per cent Special Levy on goldmining 
profits and removed the 15 per cent. basic tax. In their place 
he has substituted a formula designed to assist the industry, 
particularly in mining low-grade ore. In the coming financial 
year the cost of Mr Hofmeyr’s mining teliefs (quite apart from 
his concessions on income-tax and EPT) will be almost {3 
million ; they include the abolition of native pass fees and 
claim licence moneys; the repeals of Special Levy and basic 
tax; the inclusion of capital expenditure on new mines ranking 
for redemption as a cost for tax purpeses, and an amortisation 
allowance of 20 per cent for new capital expenditure on producing 
mines. 

A new formula for mining taxation has been introduced as 
follows : 
420 
oz. Pe or 
x 
where y represents the rate of tax and x the ratio of profit to 
recovery. Thus when the ratio of profit is 6 per cent or less, 
no tax is payable. Secondly, an increase in profits arising from 
increased revenue (which increases x) will bear tax at the 
effective rate of 65.8 per cent (i.e., 70 per cent, less 6 per cent), 
whereas an increase in profits which results from a decrease in 
costs will be taxed at the full 70 per cent. What these calculations 
mean for individual mines depends upon the incidence of allow- 
ance for redemption of capital. Some informed estimates of the 
effect of the changes would undoubtedly be welcome. But| th: 
consequence in the current year should favour some moderate 
increases in dividends, other things being equal. The “ other 
things ” are the level of labour costs and the substantial increase 
in the cost of development which must be expected as soon as 
normal working conditions are restored. The Union Budget is 
a favourable portent of the treatment which the South African 
Government will accord to the Rand mining industry. But it is 
not an unlimited bull point, and the London market (still subject 
to the non-resident dividend tax) has wisely not accepted it 4 
such. 


* * * 


Is British Industry Inefficient ? 


The now fashionable doctrine that British industry i 
inefficient, measuring its output in terms of output per man, of 
production per man-hour, has been sharply challenged by 
Professor Jewkes in the latest issue of The Mans ster School. 
OPM or PMH provide a conveniént basis of international 
measurement, and they have shown some extremely unflattet- 
ing comparjgons between the efficiency of British and America! 
industry e Platt Report, with its revelation that in coarse 

medium cotton yarns British PMH was 30-40 per ceml 
lower than in the United States, and in weaving 56-67 per cent 
lower, came as a shock even to those who were predisposed 10 
assume that Lapshire had lost its competitive advantage 1 
the United Sta Similarly, the Reid Committee Repott 
showed that British Goa! output per man-shift immediately 
before the war had fallen oom that ef Poland, Holland, and 
the Ruhr, and it argued for an extensive reorganisation of the 
British coal industry to improve its technical@efficieficy; 
Professor Jewkes has a two-fisted attack on these demonstration 
of British industrial inefficiency. He refuses to believe that a 
industrial organisation which switched over so smoothly 
energetically to war purposes and produced such admirable out 
put for the Services can be basically inefficient. He points ou! 
that the economy as a whole must used in the calculation 
economic efficiency; if industry looks more efficient in om 
country than another, it may be due to relatively lower efficiency 
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in the non-industrial part of the economy—measured in terms 
of occupied population, he puts the non-industrial sector of 
even such highly industrialised states as Britain and America 
as high as four-fifths of the whole. Secondly, physical pro- 
ductivity per head employed in one industry does not correctly 
measure its efficiency, since the calculation takes no account of 
the labour embodied in the capital equipment used by the in- 
dustry. Pursuing the matter in Marshallian terms, OPM or 
PMH will depend on the relative amounts of capital and labour 
employed in different industries, or in the same industries in 
different countries. And the optimum combination depends on 
relative prices of capital and labour. An industry which employs 
much capital and little labour (like electric power generation) 
would have an extremely high PMH. But an industry which 
used a large amount of labour (and would have a relatively low 
PMH) need not necessarily be inefficient. 

These are useful correctives to the commonplace advocacy of 
increased PMH—as if that represented all that is required. it is 
unnecessary to follow Professor Jewkes’s technical comparisons 
between the British and American cotton industries, their relative 
size and manufacturing methods. He reaches conclusions which 
seem rather flattering to enterprise in British industry as a whole. 
But his argument that it would be as logical to measure indus- 
trial efficiency in terms of output per unit of capital as by OPM 
is none the less salutary. Costs and prices are the ultimate 
tests of efficiency. That does not imply that money wages must 
be reduced ; nor does it mean that increased output can be 
demoted from its position as a primary objective. That is only 
another way of saying that labour costs per unit of output must 
be reduced, and no technical argument that PMH is a misleading 
measure should be allowed to obscure this basic fact. There may 
be instances in which comparisons of PMH between different 
industries and between different countries may be misleading ; 
but there is not, in general, so marked a technological difference 
between the same industries in different modern industrial com- 


munities that such comparisons are invalidated from the outset. 


* *x * 
Demobilisation of Shipping 


The demobilisation of the shipping industry was initiated 
on March 2nd, when the United Maritime Administration—the 
shipping pool formed by the United Nations—camie to an end. 
— ships have been de-requisitioned and owners can again 
operate them on their own account instead of receiving fixed 
payments for the hire of their vessels. In other words, the 
industry has been freed from coatrol, except that, during qn 
unspecified period of transition, ships will still be subject to 
direction and freight rates will be fixed by the Ministry of War 
Transport (Ministry of Transport from April 12th) in consulta- 
tion with the industry. 

Shipowners obviously welcome this partial relief from control. 
The maintenance of direction and the control of freight rates could 
hardly have been avoided, at any rate during the period of transi- 
tion. With certain exceptions, the freight rates fixed by the 
Ministry of War Transport in consultation with the industry are 
broadly the same as the UMA rates in force at the time of the 
change-over. Compared with pre-war charges, the rates now 
published show a substantial increase ; indeed, they are probably 
between three and three and a half times as high as in 1938. 
A number of important rates have risen more than the average. 
For example, the new rate for grain from the St Lawrence, in 
Canada, to the United Kingdom is 12s. a quarter, against an 
average of 2s. g}d. in 1938. Again, the new rate for sugar from 
Cuba to this country is 71s.:6d. a ton, compared with an average 
of 15s. 8}d. in 1938. The year 1938, of course, was by no means 
a boom one on the shipping freight market ; nevertheless, the 
Wicrease in the cost of sca transport is out of proportion to the 
7 in other prices. fceigh : 

t is reported that the rise in shipping freight rates merely 
teflects the increase in operating yg But serious though the 
tise in coal prices has been, it would hardly seem to justify 
Present freight rates. It is due, in no small measure, to the 
Present disparity between the volume of British imports and 

ports. The low level of exports means that many ships have to 

in ballast in one direction. Thus vessels formerly taking 
opal to Canada and bringing back grain, now have to sail to the 
n in ballast. Shipping costs have thus been inflated 

hot only by the rise in the price of coal, but also by the severe 
in the export of coal. No wonder that the Hon. Joseph 

« Maclay, in his presidential address to the Chamber of Shipp 
on February 28th, asked what is going to happen to the ¢ 
are and whether the shipping industry is to cease buying coal- 

Thing vessels, 
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The Disposal of American Ships 


The rise in freight rates which has added substantially to the 
cost of imports, especially of bulky raw materials and foodstuffs, 
1g not the only problem in shipping. The loss of nearly one-third 
of British dry cargo tonnage during the war is, perhaps, an even 
more serious headache, especially in view of the uncertainty about 
the American ships now flying the British flag. When Lend-Lease 
came to an end some 250 American vessels of more than 2,000,000 
deadweight tons were chartered by this country for a period of 
six months from the “end of the war” as defined by President 
Truman. The President has not yet fixed a date and it is 
assumed that the chartering period of six months will operate from 
some date in the future rather than from one in the past. It should 
not be forgotten that Congress has the power to terminate the 
agreement, though it is considered unlikely that it will exercise 
its power. 

The issue has been brought into prominence by the passing of 
the United States Ship Sales Bill by the House of Representa- 
tives on February 26th (the Senate had already passed the 
measure), Unfortunately, the Bill is reported to preclude chartering 
and to mean, in effect, that Britain will have to return or purchase 
the American tonnage now chartered. True, the Bill has apparently 
not yet been signed by the President ; and, presumably, he would 
present the Congress with another, providing for chartering. All 
this illustrates the uncertainty about the future of the American 
ships now under charter to this country ; unfortunately some of 
them are badly needed, pending the construction of new tonnage. 


* * * 


Stock Exchange Council Changes 


Two retirements from the Stock Exchange Council, 
announced this week, have been received with especial regret. 
Mr R. P. Wilkinson, the deputy chairman of the Council, will 
retire on March 24th, and he will leave a gap not only on the 
Council itself but in a much wider field of public work. 
Mr Wilkinson’s services to the House—he became deputy chair- 
man in 1936—have been matched by his public duties as 
member of such committees as those on Unit Trusts, Share- 
pushing and Company Law, and he has been a member of the 
Capital Issues Committee since 1939. Mr D. F. L. Zorn is 
also retiring from the Council, after serving as chairman of the 
New Issues Committee between 1937 and 1945. 

The retirement of these gentlemen will reduce the ordinary 
members of the Council to 28; a further reduction to 27 will 
ultimately be effected by not filling any future vacancy, and in 
addition there will normally be nine foundation members. Nine 
ordinary members are retiring from office by lot, but are eligible 
for re-election. Whether an election will be necessary will 
depend on the nomination of any new candidates by Wednesday 
next. 

a « * 


The National Coal Board. 


On Thursday afternoon, Mr Shinwell announced the com- 

position of the National Coal Board, as follows :— 

Lord Hyndley (chairman); Sir Walter Citrine; Mr Ebby 
Edwards ; Professor Sir Charles Ellis; Mr J. C. Gridley ; Mr L. H. 
Lowe ; Sir Charles Reid; and Mr T. E. B. Young. ‘The ninth 
member and vice-chairman will be announced later. 

This is a talented Board, representing great experience of colliery 
technique, labour organisation, science, and commercial practice. 
The Board will not be legally constituted until the Minister has 
named the vesting date after the Bill receives the Royal Assent. 
But the Board will meet informally in preparation for its formal 
assumption of responsibility. 

Meanwhile the Minister of Fuel has promised the miners 
his reply, as soon as possible, to their proposals for a twelve- 
point charter for the mining industry. Many of the points raised 
in the charter—for instance, the need for mechanisation and for 
training new entrants—have already been agreed. Others, which 
relate to wages and working conditions, are more controversial. 
Perhaps one of the most difficult questions is that of the length 
of the working week. The miners are asking for a five-day week, 
without reduction of earnings. They point out that the men are 
in practice not working a six-day week. Saturdays, and in most 
cases Mondays, see only an irregular attendance of face-workers 


and the men, who were accustoméd before the war to working a 
five-day week, have simply reverted to their previous practice. 
Why should not the Government, the miners ask, accept this as 
a fait accompli and regularise the position by instituting a five- 


aap 
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day week of 35 hours? This, according to the miners, would 
strengthen their hand in dealing with absenteeism and would 
help in the recruitment drive. 

This point of view is not confined to trade unionists, for a 
number of managements have expressed their support for a five- 
day week on technical grounds, as it would enable the main- 
tenance men to overhaul and repair machinery and equipment at 
week-ends. The experiment would certainly be worth trying 
(though, to judge by past experience, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the miners would respond to this concession any more 
than they have to previous concessions) if it in fact resulted in 
reduced absenteeism and greater effort from face-workers. It 
would at least be an improvement on the “ four full days’ output e 
for which Mr Shinwell has lately appealed. 


* * * 


Shanghai Exchange Market Reopening 


The first essential step towards re-establishing an effective 
exchange market in Shanghai has been taken this week. As was 
pointed out in these columns early last month, the official 
exchange rate of 3d. for the Chinese National dollar, even with 
the special concession which brought the effective rate for certain 
payments up to NC$2,000 to the £, had long been hopelessly 
out of touch with realities. As the authorised banks were per- 
mitted to deal only at the official rates—and dealing on this basis 
was quite impracticable—this meant that any significant resump- 
tion of trade with China was impossible, for the only exchange 
business took the form of black market operations, mainly in 
US dollar notes, coin and bullion. Now, at last, the official “ rates ” 
with its extraordinary range between 80 and 2,000 Chinese dollars 
to the £, has been abandoned. The Central Bank of China has 
been authorised by Chungking to intervene in the market to mini- 
mise fluctuations and, more generally, to put exchange dealings 
on a regular footing. To this end, it has prohibited the export and 
import of foreign notes except under licence, and is instituting a 
system of licensing for dealings in foreign exchange. 

More important still, on Monday last, the obsolete official rate 
gave place to a quotation of NC$2,020 to the US dollar. This 
rate has apparently obtained since, but is liable to variation from 
day to day and must be regarded as experimental. There is a 
chance, however, that the Chinese dollar may prove to be under- 
valued rather than overvalued at this level. It is true that much 
higher quotations had recently been seen in the black market. 
US dollar notes momentarily commanded NC$2,630 per US $, 
but it -is understood that at this point the authorities stepped 
in to stop dealings, and the quotation dropped to $1,900. News 
of what is happening has been restricted by a cable strike in 
China, but it seems that, so far, there has been no official quota- 
tion for sterling. In the black market, however, sterling had 
been quoted at an appreciable discount against the US dollar, 
on the basis of a cross-rate of $3.35 to the £. This discount no 
doubt mainly arose from the fact that business was largely 
confined to actual currency. As regular exchange dealings become 
restored, and as British exports to China revive, it may be 
expected to run off. 


These are heartening developments. It is good to find that the 
Chinese authorities, however much they may dislike fluctuating 
exchanges, and however, great their reluctance to acknowledge 
the severe depreciation that has occurred, have at last recognised 
that a volatile market that works is greatly preferable to one 
that is ostensibly stable only because it is frozen. A re-opening 
of the door to overseas trade is the first step towards financial 


rehabilitation. It would not be surprising to find that further 
measures are in train. 


* * * 


Increased Bill Issue 


Though increased Treasury bill issues have long been ex- 
pected, the £10 million increase in the offer for yesterday’s tender 
has come as a surprise. The authorities’ Treasury bill tactics in 
recent months have, indeed, confounded all the prophets. When 
the weekly offer was raised last aurumn by twice the customary 
amount, and was maintained for almost twice as long as usual, it 
seemed reasonable to conclude that something more permanent 
than the seasonal variation was in prospect. At least, it was clear 
that the authorities were at any rate determined to increase the 
bill issue at the expense of Treasury deposit receipts. So, when 
hopes of a continued offer of £150 million per week were dis- 
appointed at end-November—the “basic” offer of £130 million 
was restored at the first tenter in December—the market thought 
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it likely that the authorities would take the first convenient oppor. 
tunity to increase the issue afresh. The obvious occasion for this 
was the period during which the £150 million offerings of the 
autumn were maturing. But this period ended without any mo, 
striking change of policy than the new flexibility ¢xhibiteg in 
January by two under-allotments followed by compensating jp. 
creases. For six weeks, therefore, the outstanding tender issue y,; 
allowed to run down at the average rate of £20 million per week_ 
and a further £10 million was repaid this week—despite the ra. 
appearance of weekly revenue deficits in mid-February, aq 
despite the resumption of TDR issues four weeks ago. 

In other words, policy was conforming to the seasonal patter, 
of previous years, and the whole of the autumn’s additional issye, 
was allowed to run off, restoring the tender issue to the level o§ 
£1,690 million. This prospect led the market to revise its ide 
yet again. If the seasonal pattern was to persist, it seemed tha 
any increase in the “basic” offer would, after all, be deferreg 
until the early weeks of the new financial year—and, in view of 
the slackening of the rate of increase of overseas sterling balances, 
might not even take place then. Now, as if to put their policy 
beyond all logical analysis, the authorities have chosen the firy 
week in which maturities drop to £130 million as the occasiog 
for an offering of £140 million. This is welcome, but after th 
recent experience, it would be unwise to assume that the increas 
will persist. It may be due simply to the fact that TDR maturities 
are abnormally heavy next week. But if this is indeed the ex. 
planation, it is a reassuring one, for although there are no TDR’; 
falling due in the following week, nominal maturities in th: 
ensuing four weeks will total no less than £560 million. It is to 
be hoped that part of these repayments will be financed by bills— 
if only to prepare for the more modest bill issue that may x 
decided upon in May, when TDR maturities will be very smal 
indeed. 

* * * 


Poor Man’s Brokers 


Until recently, a would-be investor who had no introduction 
to a broker and therefore applied to the Secretary of the London 
Stock Exchange for a list of brokers would have received 2,40 
names, including 'those of 400 firms. The Council gave him m 
information on which to base his choice and he might accordingly 
have selected a firm which would have been reluctant to accept 
his business on the grounds that it was too small to & 
remunerative. 

A reform has been introduced by the Council from the beginning 
Qf the year which remedies this unsatisfactory situation and 
should lead to increased business for the Stock Exchange and 1 
better service for the public. They have drawn up a panel of 
brokers who have agreed to act for strangers who furnish prope 
references, even if their orders are small. In order to spread the 
business over the panel and to avoid the applicant receiving to 


‘long a list, monthly lists, each containing the names of twenty- 


five firms, will be issued, and each firm will appear in rotation 
once a year. The investor will be able to write with confidence 
that he is dealing with a member prepared to act on his behalf 
to any firm on the list he receives, even though his business 
not necessarily remunerative. In making this welcome improve- 
ment, the Council of course offers the lists for information only, 
without recommending the employment of any particular broker. 


x * * 


Industrial Earnings in 1945 


The Ministry of Labour Gazette’s review of weekly earnings i 
July, 1945, which was summarised in last week’s issue of Th 
Economist, gives interesting information about the comparative 
level of earnings in different industries. The average level 
earnings in the manufacturing industries covered by the surves 
(mining, agriculture, railway service and many other non-manu- 
facturing industries were excluded) was 96s. 1d. for all workers 
121s. 4d. for men, and 63s. 2d. for women. The survey show 
that in general, women’s earnings were about two-thirds of thox 
for men and that there was a considerable gap between the 
more popular industries, such as engineering and electrical engi 
eering, and the unpopular industries, such as bricks, textiles 
clothing. 

Highest earnings were recorded for the engineering and met 
group, which, as a whole, averaged 133s. for men (69s. 14. fo 
women), shipbuilding and repair topping the list with 1435. 44- for 
men (79s. 11d. for women). Close to this group was the pap 
and printing group, with 122s. 11d. for men though only 595. 7 
for women. rings were relatively low in textiles, bem 
107s. Id. for men and 64s. 1d. for women in cotton, 99s. ol 
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men and §§S. Id. for women in wool, and surprisingly enough in 
the building industry, where earnings averaged 108s. Id. or only 
slightly more than the brick industry’s 105s. §d. 

This survey does not reflect any changes in the situation which 
have occurred as a result of the end of the war, for the Japanese 
war was still in progress when it was undertaken and reduction in 
wwertime, etc., had not taken place to any substantial extent. It 
will be interesting to see the results of the survey relating to 
January, 1946, when the full effects of the end of the war will be 
reflected. It would also be valuable if the Ministry of Labour 
could undertake a similar investigation into the average level of 
wage rates in the various industries. 


* w ® 


Development Areas 


With the last issue of the Journal, the Board of Trade 
brings to a conclusion an interesting and informative series of 
articles on Development Areas. These review the progress made 
in each of the four major areas under the Distribution of Industry 
Act. The background of the probftm is indicated in the first 
article, which shows that on an average during the years 1934-8 
half a million people were unemployed in the Special Areas, 
which accounted for nearly one-third of the total unemployment 
of Britain. The war, though it had the effect of bringing full 
employment to the Areas, made little difference to their basic 
industrial structure, which continued to be one of dependence on 
heavy industry. The purpose of the Distribution of Industry 
Act was to redress the balance and bring a higher degree of 
diversification. 


How effective has this policy been in terms of employment? 
It is somewhat difficult to judge at this stage when so many of 
the projects are still in a state of preparation and unemployment 
in South Wales and the North is rising. By the end of 1945, 
out of 684 néw factories or extensions to existing factories 
approved for the country as a whole, more than half were to be 
located in Development Areas, representing a total of 134 million 
square feet and providing employment for 83,000 people, of whom 
36,000 will be women. The majority of these factories are 
deing built by the Board of Trade for lease to industrial firms. 
Shortage of suitable factory premises has been the chief obstacle 
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to the development of alternative industries in the past; great 
importance is therefore attached to the extension of Trading 
Estates, and about a dozen new estates will be developed. Most 
of the new factories will produce light consumer goods, such 


as domestic appliances and fittings, furniture, boots and gloves, 
hosiery and a range of textiles. 


Of the individual areas, South Wales would seem to be the 
most successful in attracting outside industrialists. No fewer 
than 96 new schemes have been approved for this area, and the 
capacity of existing Royal Ordnance factories is to be adapted 
for peacetime engineering production. The industries planned 
for South Wales include nylon, clocks and watches and electric 
equipment. Scotland presents a more serious problem, as the 
outlook for employment in its heavy industry is bleak, but as far 
as possible the intention is to use the engineering skill of the 
workers in the area. 

Many of the alternative industries provided will be suitable only 
for women, and may not therefore be entirely effective in absorb- 
ing men displaced from heavy industry. The problem is, as it 
always has been, the maintenance of employment in the heavy 
industries, for until this is done there can be no general rise in 
prosperity for the Areas. The Board of Trade’s schemes, how- 
ever, should provide a substantial measure of relief and should pre- 
vent the recurrence of the high level of unemployment that 
prevailed before the war. 


* * * 


Sugar Supplies 


The supply difficulties of grains, oils and fats, as well as 
meat, have diverted attention from another of the scarce food- 
stuffs, sugar. Following the end of the war in Europe, the 
Combined Food Boara found it necessary to reduce its sugar 
allocations to the United States, the United Kingdom and Canada 
in order to secure at least some supplies for the liberated areas. 
At the same time, the Board issued a statement indicating that 
by the end of 1045 international stocks of sugar would be _ prac- 
tically exhausted, so that in 1946 the world would have to live 
from hand to mouth. Since then it has become known that a 
surprisingly large quantity of sugar, reported to be 1,400,000 tons, 
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has been found in liberated Java. But apart from this windfall, 
the jatest news about sugar supplies is not reassuring. 

At this time of the year the actual size of this season’s world 
crop should be known, but for no obvious reasons the black-out 
of sugar statistics has not been completely lifted. Messrs C. 
Czarnikow, Ltd., some time ago estimated the 1945-46 world 
crop at 24,632,000 long tons, comprising 6,183,000 tons of beet 
and 18,449,000 tons of cane sugar. This total would exceed the 
previous crop by roughly 1,000,000 tons ; but it would still fall 
more than 6,000,000 tons below the crop of 1939-40, when 
30,920,000 tons—comprising 11,272,000 tons oi beet and 19,648,000 
‘tons of cane sugar—were harvested. Provided that the estimate 
for 1945-46 is correct and international stocks have been used up 
Jast year, as the Combined Food Board suggested, supplies in 
1946 will hardly be much larger than they were last year, when 
stocks were tapped to the extent of 1,200,000 tons. Moreover, 
production is no longer a valid guide to the amounts available 
to the deficiency countries. In the majority of the producing 
areas consumption has increased substantially during the war, a 
tendency that has been accentuated by the shortages of other 
foodstuffs. 

The liberation of the Far Eastern cane and the European beet- 
producing regions was the first step towards the revival of the 
international sugar industry. Rapid progress should not be 
expected in the early reconstruction phase. War damage to Far 
Eastern plantations appears to nave been large and the European 
beet producers are suffering severely from shortages of labour, 
farm implements, coal and fertilisers, as well as from transport 
Gifficulties. Both beet and cane are vulnerable crops and will 
not yield the required quantities unless the present obstacles to 
increased production are overcome. 
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Shorter Notes 

Questioned atout sales of naturai rubber to the United State 
in the House of Commons on March sth, Sir Stafford Cripp, 
answered that the present price was fixed until the end of Marc, 
In reply to a further question, he said that the United Sta. 
was paying 50 per cent more for Far Eastern rubber than jp 
1938-39, and that comparable increases in the prices paid to th: 
United States by this country were 67 per cent for tobacco, 14, 
per cent for cotton and 85 per cent for carbon black. 

* 


Preliminary profit figures of Dorman Long (struck after dep. 
ciation), amount to £556,158 for the year ended September 30 
1945 ; the adjusted figure for 1944 was £557,966. A dividend of ; 
per cent is again being paid on the ordinary capital, general resery: 
is again receiving £250,000 and the carry forward is £6,454 high: 
at £77,887. A consolidated balance sheet and profit and |o; 
account for the company and its subsidiaries will be issued » 
shareholders on March 13th. 


China clay is an essential raw material, of which this country 
is pre-eminent as an exporter. In Europe the only other export; 
is Czechoslovakia ; most continental countries are importers. The 
United States relies heavily upon Devon and Cornwall china clay 
supplies. Special measures will be needed to ensure that this year) 
demands can be met, and recommendations towards this end have 
been made by the Working Committee on China Clay, in order 
to raise the production from the expected 400,000 tons this yeu 
—only just over half of minimum requirements at home ani 
abroad. The immediate problem is to get labour in the pits, by 
a long-term problem of mechanisation must also be solved. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Turnover in the market was at a 
higher level. The industrial market was assisted by a number of 
good dividends. 

Gilt-edged, led by Victory 4 per cent. at 115} and Consol 24 per 
cent. at 93] ex interest, remained firm. The demand for Dominion 
stocks persisted. 

Foreign Bonds remained a dull market, the Chancellor’s attitude 
to holders of Japanese bonds being a main influence. Brazil bonds 
fell, in common with the shares of British companies operating in 
Brazil, on a report of new exchange regulations. 


Home rails staged a brief recovery on hopes of a prolonged period 
of control before nationalisation, but closed at lower levels. The rise 
seems to have been based on a misinterpretation of Lord Royden’s 
speech. 

Industrial markets were generally good. Increased dividends by 
Woolcombers, Blythe Colour, Gamages and Cammell Laird caused 
sharp rises in the shares, which were generally well held. Greyhound 
Racing and Holiday Camp shares remained active at rising prices. 
Store shares remain firm. Internationals remain dull, due to the falls 
on Wall Street. 

In the Oil market Anglo-Iranian were lower on the situation in 
Persia. The Kaffir market was active. Dividend payers reactive to 
pre-Budget levels on fear of wage demands. Some speculative shares 
fell below Johannesburg parities; but ‘ 34E” counters were bought 
by London at rising prices. Barrier shares were firm on the sound lead 
position and hopes of higher price ceilings in Australia. Activity in 
diamond, copper and rubber shares was at a low level 
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* July 1, 1955=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 116-7 (Feb. 5) ; 
dowest, 114-0 (Jaa, 2). 20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest, 139-1 (Mar. 6); lowest, 155 -9 (Jan: 2). 
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(1925 = 100) 
1946 | Average | Transactions 1946 Average | Transaction 
Ph. M2... czas | 169-38 | 1,590,000 Feb. 25...... | 162-1 2,390,000 
SR date | Holiday | “Holiday 9 Meroe | 261-1 | 2,650,000 
A Sit ce Closed | — Closed 


er Re | 164-1 1,400,000 





1945: High, 179-3 (Feb. 2). Low, 161-1 (Feb. 25). 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
March 9, 1946 Capital versious — 
To sha reholders only Vie ob aide we so 6 pO bD ie o's MOD a 66s 000 e 715,19 
By Stock Exchange lutroduction................ 58,545,250 60,540,480 47200 
Particulars of Goverameat issues appear on page 39. 
, Tacluding Excluding 
Year Conversions —_ Convers® 
f A 
ee IN isk nd atiin tania + elghge odes cgudibuna 8,828,955 129,040.28 
1945 (to date) 2.02 TIIIIIIIIIIIENIIEIEEE — Brtogaeso 210380 
Destination Nature of Borrowing’ 
ee Brit. Emp. Foreign , 
yet UK UK Countries Deb. Pret. Oni 
: f £ £ £ 7 4458 
1946 (to date)..... 114,196,818 14,600,475 250,000 87,931,360 5,681,555 554) 
1945 (to date)... 210,230,437 34,177 125,250 209,815,191 146,250 


* Conversions excluded. { Includes Government issues to February 27, 19%, = 
Above figures include all new Capital ia which permission to deal has bees gtaat 


(Continued on page 395) 
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THE ECONOM:ST, March 9, 1946. 
COMPANY MEETINGS 
pth EER ay oma 


LOUNVON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


RECORD PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


LORD ROYDEN ON NATIONALISATION 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of the London Midland and Scottish Railway 
Company was held at Euston Station, 
London, N.W.1, on the Ist instant. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Royden, C.H., chair- 
man of the company, who presided, in the 
course of his speech, said: Fighting has 
ceased and there has been a certain measure 
of relief in some directions, but our operating 
dificultieis are not yet over. We are still 
severely handicapped by shortage of ex- 
perienced staff, and although men are 
gradually returning from the Forces, the rate 
of demobilisation is not yet fast enough to 
make an appreciable impression. Further- 
more, there has been an abnormal amount of 
sickness amongst the operating staff and some 
absenteeism due, no doubt, to some extent 
to the strain imposed by working long hours 
under the very onerous conditions during the 
six years: of war. 

These factors, coupled with the exceptional 
traffic circumstances——many special trains are 
still required for Government purposes—and 
the inferior quality of coal available for loco- 
motive purposes, were reflected in the un- 
punctual running of many passenger trains 
this winter. 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


Throughout the year 1945 passenger travel 
was exceptionally heavy and a record in the 
history of the company, being about 3 per 
cent. greater than in 1944 and 78 per cent. 
greater than in 1938. ‘The increased traffic 
was conveyed with a reduction of about 
25 per cent. in loaded passenger train miles 
compared with 1938. After VE Day the 
widespread and very natural desire for a 
holiday after the years of war strain, together 
with the large number of Services personnel 
travelling by ordinary trains, particularly at 
week-ends, taxed the line a t beyond 
capacity. There was much overcrowding, but 
it is anticipated that conditions will improve 
considerably in the course of this year. 

The end of the war in Europe was followed 
by a considerable reduction of freight traffic 
lor the Service Departments, but in spite of 
this, the freight traffic during 1945 was much 
above pre-war level. The net ton miles for 
1945 totalled 9,593 millions, an increase of 
2,657 millions or 38 per cent. more than 
for the 12 months before the war. The total 
loaded wagon miles were 1,577 millions, or 
20 per cent. greater. Of this, the increase in 
general merchandise traffic was 25 per cent., 
minerals 16 per cent. and coal II per cent. 


RAILWAY CONTROL AGREEMENT 


You will remember that by the Railway 
Control Order, 1939, made under Regula- 
ton 69 of the Emergency Powers (Defence) 
Act, 1939, the control of our railway was 
taken over by the Minister of Transport on 
September 1, 1939. Under the Railway 
Antrol Agreement control was to be con- 
unued for a minimum period of one year 
after the cessation of hostilities ; and before 
it came to an end time would be given for 

Testoration of any statutory machinery 
B0verning the level of charges. 

That position has been modified by the 
Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) 

t, 1945, under which an Order in Council 
has been made continuing Regulation 69. 


his Order in Council does not specify the 
Period for which the Minister’s control is to 
mp continued, but the Supplies and Services 

‘Tansitional Powers) Act is to operate for 
ne Years, and, if extended ty Ord 

buncil, for one further year. We 


er in 
are, there- 


fore, liable to be controlled for a further six 
years, but we are now informed that a Bill 
for the Nationalisation of Railways will be 
laid before Parliament. 


NATIONALISATION 


A year ago I explained to you the contem- 
plated extensions of our air services. At that 
time the Government had asked for and 
received our plans for the future which in 
conjunction with the other railways and the 
shipping companies concerned provided a 
comprehensive network of services in the 
United Kingdom and with Europe. This 
scheme, with some modifications, was ap- 
proved by the then Government. It was 
agreed that the services should be run without 
any subsidy except where they competed with 
services subsidised by other countries. The 
present Government have now cancelled this 
plan and have decided to submit proposals 
to Parliament to take over our services. At 
his request we have sent to the Minister of 
Civil Aviation our comments on the Govern- 
ment scheme and have agreed, until the 
Government is ready to take over, to carry 
on with our booking arrangements, and other 
facilities at present provided for aid travel. 
The reasons for this decision appear to be 
entirely political. There is no suggestion that 
there has been any inefficiency in operation 
on our part. | 

We have urged that it would be inequitable 
if the terms of compensation did not include 
in addition to a payment for the physical 
assets taken over by the Government, the 
repayment of the net losses incurred in 
developing the services that are being appro- 
priated. A pioneer in a service of this nature 
cannot expect immediately to make even his 
working costs. Indeed, the Government 
acknowledge this in their proposed new 
services, but suggest that services which have 
now passed through the development period 
and are firmly established should be trans- 
ferred to fhem on the basis of the value of the 
physical assets alone. To that, naturally, we 
object. The establishment of this business 
cost a considerable sum of money and in 
common justice we, the owners, should be 
reimbursed for this. 


GOVERNMENT'S POLICY 


What I have just said about the Govern- 
ment financial policy in regard to that part 
of your undertaking which covers air services 
applies with even greater force to the railway 
portion of it, if only because of the wide 
variety of the services performed by it, which 
number several millions every day. The 
decision to nationalise the railways as in the 
case of the air services is political, and not 
based on any suggested lack of efficiency or 
economy in the conduct of the undertaking. 
I do not suggest we are superhuman and 
never make mistakes. Each member of our 
staff of about 250,000 men and women cannot 
be expected to be right all the time, but I 
can and do assert with complete confidence 
that from the date of the formation of the 
company in January, 1923, to the time when 
Parliament placed the railways under the 
control of the Minister of War Transport, we 
met in full all the obligations to the public 
placed upon us by Parliament, and showed 
great initiative, resource and enterprise in the 
conduct of our affairs. 

When the Government have let us know 
their proposals in regard to your property 
we shall, of course, consider these on their 
merits, and until these proposals are made I 
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can deal only with the abstract question of 
purchase by the Government of our property. 

I believe, and I am confident that my beiief 
is shared by the vast majority of the stock- 
holders in this railway, that nationalisation of 
tailways would be a misfortunte for the com- 
munity and inflict serious damage on the 
industry of the Country. It is therefore in 
the public interest that we should oppose it 
by all lawful means and we intend to do so. 


THE CASE FOR THE RAILWAYS 


Now what is our case for retaining the 
ownership and operation of the railways? 
Since 1939 we have passed through the most 
severe test which could have been applied to 
our undertaking and with complete success. 
The railways are still working under the 
rigorous limitations to their profit-earning 
capacity which Parliament laid down in 1921, 
and as an additional handicap imposed 
extremely onerous conditions from which our 
competitors in other forms of transport are 
entrely free. In spite of this in those 
disastrous pre-war years when we received 
sO poor a return on our capital we spent 
immense sums on new plant, equipment, track 
and signalling. Thanks to this expenditure 
our line and equipment were. at the outbreak 
of war, in a higher state of efficiency than at 
any time in our history. This expenditure on 
development, the fruits of which did not 
accrue to you but to the whole community, 
was the profit motive in reverse. The nation, 
not we stockholders as such, reaped a rich 
harvest where we had sov ed. 

In the peace years before the war when 
the civilian passenger or shipper of freight 
was our sole preoccupation, we—the British 
railways—provided a service which was the 
most comfortable, the safest and. on average, 
among the fastest in the world. Then came 
the war, and immediately the whole picture 
changed. We civilians became a very minor 
consideration. War and its demands neces- 
sarily had priority, its every requirement was 
immediately satisfied at no matter what cost 
of human effort or inconvenience. How did 
we carry out our share in the immense effort 
this country made to achieve victory? I 
have already referred to our war record when 
we ran 205,000 special trains carrying 
26,000,000 officers and other ranks. In addi- 
tion, we provided special accommodation on 
the regular trains for over 263,000 parties of 
personnel, and the position was rendered still 
more difficult by the immense number of men 
and women travelling on leave, and the large 
number of special trains for prisoners of war, 
and for the conveyance of personnel to the 
demobilisation and dispersal centres. 

The Government have not shown what 
advantage would accrue to the users of the 
railways by the transfer of your property, and 
its obligations, to national ownership. There 
are vague references to national ownership 
overseas but a study of conditions and results 
under such ownership affords no support to 
the assertion that national ownership is 
appropriate here. é 

Generally speaking the experience of 
nationally owned and operated railways is a 
direct refutation of the claim that there is 
any benefit to the community in public 
ownership. Quite the reverse! That is our 
case and we await the Government’s reasoned 
argument in support of their proposal. 


POST-WAR ARRANGEMENTS 


We are continually pressing forward with 
plans for the restoration and improvement of 
our post-war facilities. They include not only 
extensive and ambitious programmes of new 
works and the overtaking of wartime arrears, 
but the introduction of many new schemes 
for improved efficiency. 

Large stations, as, for example, Euston, 
Liverpool (Lime Street and Exchange), 
Manchester (Victoria and Exchange), Barrow 
(Central), Coventry and Bury (Bolton Street), 
will be modernised and equipped with every 
sort of equipment for faciJiteting the arrival 
and departure of passengers. Public amenities, 
such as waiting rooms, enquiry offices, dining 
and tea rooms, will be on most modern lines. 

The report was adopted. 


om 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


THE NATIONALISATION PROPOSALS 
LORD PORTAL’S VIEWS 


The annual general meeting of the Great 
Western Railway Company was held, on the 
6th instant, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Portal (the chair- 
man) said that the net revenue consisted of 
the fixed annual payment due to them under 
the Railway Control Agreement, to which 
was added £272,982 representing the net 
income from sources outside the scope of 
the agreement. After including the balance 
of £311,975 brought forward from last year 
and transferring £150,000 from the contn- 
gency fund, the amount available for divi- 
dend was £5,755,705. This enabled them 
to recommend a dividend of 3 per cent. 
for the half-year ended December 31st last, 
making § per cent. for the whole year, with 
a carry-forward of £269,305. The dividend 
was one-half per cent. in excess of that paid 
for the three previous years and the carry- 
forward had been reduced by £42,670. 


THE TRAFFIC POSITION 


As in previous years, the Ministry of War 
Transport would shortly be publishing the 
usual “ White Paper” giving the results for 
the last year. ‘lhe present year would be 
one of transition. Their receipts from war- 
time traffics were declining rapidly and, 
while they expected a gradual increase in 
receipts from other trattics, much would 
depend upon the rate at which trade and 
industry in this country could change over 
to peace-time production. 

The resumed publication of railway traffic 
receipts every four weeks would afford some 
guide as to the progress which was being 
made in that direction, but, in any event, 
they could not expect to maintain the volume 
of traffic at -its war-time level or the benefit 
of the savings resulting from the restric- 
tions which had necessarily to be placed 
under war conditions on passenger travel 
and the conveyance of freight traffic. With 
those changes, it was evident that the time 
was rapidly approaching when the Govern- 
ment would have to give consideration to the 
question of raising railway rates and charges. 


REVERSION TO PEACE CONDITIONS 


Since the cessation of hostilities, they had 
been giving special attention to the many 
problems which arose in connection with 
the reversion to peace conditions and the 
provision of improved train services and other 
facilities. After six years of war, during 
which they had dealt with the largest volume 
of traffic in their history, but were unable 
to maintain their lines 2nd rolling stock to 
the customary standard, improvements could 
only be effected gradually, and it would take 
some time to restore their pre-war services 
and operate them with their former efficiency. 
Their main concern at the present time was 


_ in regard to the passenger services. The 


number of passengers originating on their 
system, exclusive of season-ticket holders, 
was still very greatly in excess of pre-war, 
and they anticipated a large increase in 
holiday traffic during the coming summer. 
In the circumstances, they were making 
every effort to augment the services as 
rapidly as possible. They had already 
restored more express trains, and many 
other services had been accelerated, but the 
passenger train service was still 18 per cent. 
below pre-war level and could only be in- 
creased as and when the necessary rolling 
stock and train staff could be made available. 
There had also been a considerable improve- 
ment in the general time-keeping of the 
trains, but they were very conscious of the 
fact that the standard of punctuality still left 
much to be desired. The delays which took 
place were, however, to a large extent due 
to circumstances beyond their control. 


NATIONALISATION OR PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 

The Lord President of the Council 
announced in the House of Commons on 
November 19th last that it was the inten- 
tion of the Government during the life of 
the present Parliament to introduce measures 
designed to bring transport s¢rvices essential 
to. the economic well-being of the nation 
under public ownership and control. The 
objects which the Government hoped to 
achieve and the reasons which had actuated 
their decision must necessarily remain a 
matter of conjecture until a Bill had been 
introduced. e Lord President of the 
Council, when broadcasting to America last 
August, was reported to have said that there 
was only one justification for either nationali- 
sation or private enterprise—that was efficient 
service in the interest of the nation. If only 
nationalistion would secure that result then 
they must nationalise, but if private enter- 
prise could do it, then iet private enterprise 
remain. If that was to be the test, neither 
the record of the railway companies nor the 
experience of nationalisation of railways in 
other countries would justify the policy which 
the Government proposed to adopt. Both 
under peace and war conditions the achieve- 
ments of the British railways could be looked 
on with pride and satisfaction. Even the 
severest critics of the railways acknowledged 
that the policy of preparedness pursued by 
the companies in the iod before the war 
had proved of inestimable value in the trying 
years which had followed. The working of 
the railways during the war period had 
evoked the warmest tributes from the former 
Prime Minister, the heads of all Service 
Departments, the present and former Minis- 
ters of War, Ministers of War Transport 
and other Government Departments, and it 
was hardly likely that anyone would now 
question the efficiency of the service given 
by the railways in the furtherance the 
war effort. 


AN EFFICIENT PUBLIC SERVICE 


They felt they could fairly claim to have 
fulfilled their primary duty which was to 
give efficient services to the public under 
both peace and war-time conditions, and 
that in that respect they had observed the 
conditions whick the Lord President of the 
Council had stated would justify the Govern- 
ment in allowigg any industry to remain in 
the hands of private enterprise. Whatever 
might have influenced HM Government in 
deciding that their proposals were desirable 
in the national interest, there must inevitably 
be grave doubts amongst the users of the 
railways and the staffs employed in operating 
them as to the need for such a fundamental 
change as would be entailed by nationalisa- 
tion. The test of any well-run business must 
surely be whether it was able to meet the 
requirements of its customers in an efficient 

economic manner. That was the objec- 
tive which was uppermost in the minds of 
those who administered the affairs of the 
company. The railways, as statutory com- 
— were subject to such regulations as 
Parliament might consider to be necessary 
in the national interest, and while it was 
their policy to have regard to national in- 
terests at all times they had a special interest 
in fostering traffic within their own particular 
area and in endeavouring to satisfy their own 
customers. 

They were being exborted to use every 
means to increase production in this country. 
With that aim in view, surely they must 
guard against doing anything which would 
tend to disturb and unsettle thgir traders 
and it was difficult to see how that could be 
avoided if legislation was introduced involv- 
ing fundamental changes in their transport 


system. 
The report was adopted. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


TOTAL FUNDS NEARLY £60,000,09) 


‘The annual general meeting of the Sup 
Life Assurance Society will be held, on the 
26th instant, at 63 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C. 2. 

Mr W. M. Pryor, D.S.O., D.L., chairman 
of the society, has issued a statement to share. 
holders, which in outline is as follows :— 


FUNDS, INCOME AND OUTGO 


As at December 31st last the total funds of 
the society amounted to £59,857,000, repre. 
senting an increase of £2,392,000 during the 
year. The life assurance fund stood a 
£53,971,000, having increased by £2,171,000 
since the beginning of the year, and the life 
premium income for 1945 was just over 
£6,045,000. The gross interest income in 
the life account was £2,072,000, or about 
£104,000 more than that for the previous year, 
The gross rate of interest earned wa 
£3 19s. 11d. per cent. per annum and was 
slightly above that earned in 1944 as a result 
of arrears of interest having been received in 
1945 in respect of some of the very few 
foreign securities now held by the society. 

Claims by death amounted to £1,642,000 
and included war claims of £139,000. The 
total claims were thus rather smaller than 
those of the previous year. Claims by 
maturity continued their natural increase, and 
at £2,710,000 represented an addition of 
nearly a quarter of a million pounds to the 
1944 figure. 


NEW BUSINESS 


The life new business for the year 1945 
consisted of 15,849 policies for sums assured 
of £14,055,000, all of which was secured from 
our connections in the United Kingdom. 
Although the number of policies is somewhat 
below the 1944 figures, the sums assured show 
an increase nearly £2,800,000, and it is 
noteworthy that the proportion of the sums 
assured effected with participation in profits 
continues to improve. 

Now that demobilisation is proceeding, 
there is an ever expanding field for new busi- 
ness, and I would like to mention that the 
society’s “ protector” policy offers conside:- 
able attractions to men returning to civilian 
life who wish to secure adequate life assur- 
ance protection four their dependants at 4 
relatively low rate of premium. 


WAR RISKS 


The development of modern weapons and 
the possible use of atomic power in_ warfare 
have recently induced us to reconsider our 
attitude towards war risks, and, as a result, it 
has been decided that the society will not 
cover such risks under assurances graft 
after December 31st last. If, as we all hope, 
the United Nations Organisation succeeds if 
preventing another major war. the insertion | 
a war clause in our new policies will happily 
prove to have been an unnecessary precaution. 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 


Of recent months the number of properties 
changing hands has increased, and our 0! 
cials have therefore had greater opportunitiss 
for securing business under our house pur 
chase scheme. Features of the scheme which 
are appreciated by borrowers are that the 
society defrays the expenses of its surveyors 
and solicitors in negotiating the m 
that the’ rate of interest cannot be in 
in any circumstances, and, further, that repay- 
ment cannot be required by the society during 
the currency of the endowment assurance # 
long as the covenants of the mortgage 
are observed by the borrower. 


QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION AND INTERDM 
BONUSES 


The society’s next valuation is due oe 
made as at ember 31st next, when 
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le of the period of 10 years which will 
= ‘deoud since the last general distribu- 
tion of profits will be brought under review. 


INVESTMENT POLICY 


In 1945 we invested in tap issues of British 
Government securities from_normal cash re- 
sources the sum of about £3,000,000, which 
considerably exceeded the increase in our 
funds during the year. Otherwise, our invest- 
ment policy has continued to be mainly 
directed to the purchase of redeemable deben- 
tures of British companies, and, notwith- 
standing the great demand for and the 
shortage of supply of this class of security, we 
have succeeded in obtaining a_ substantial 
increase of our holdings under this heading. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


In conclusion, I particularly wish to 
express the thanks of the board to our general 
manager and the executive, to our branch 
managers and to all the staff. 


Throughout the war this very depleted 
team by their zeal and emceency in the face 
of all difficulties have maintained our society’s 
high reputation for service to our policy- 
holders and connections. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


At the one hundred and eighth annual 

eral meeting, held, on the §th instant, in 
Edinburgh, the chairman, Sir Ernest M, 
Wedderburn, LL.D., D.K.S., referred to 
the beneficial effects of the termination of 
the war. The net new sums assured, 
£1,530,327, the met premiums, the interest 
income atid its gross and net yields, and the 
total funds, were all higher than the corre- 
sponding figures of the previous year. The 
death claims for 1945 were the lowest for 
some years. The total war claims intimated 
since the outbreak of hostilities amounted to 
over £635,000. 


Security prices advanced to higher levels 
during the year and the favourable margin 
between market values and ledger values of 
Stock Exchange securities (47 per cent. of 
which are in British Government Securities) 
has still further increased, 


INTERMEDIATE BONUSES 


The intermediate bonuses payable on 
policies becoming claims under the special 
tndowment assurance fund will continue at 

¢ rate of £1 per cent. per annum in respect 
bf each premium paid or assumed due 
paid after December 31, 1943. Policies 
becoming claims under the common fund 
whole-life assurances) which have qualified 
or bonus will receive intermediate addi- 
Hons at the rate of 15s, per cent. per annum 
old series) and ros. per cent. per annum 
hew series) in respect of each policy anni- 

- passed after December 31, 1945. 


During the war years many people were 
nable to obtain the cover they required, 
hd not only are there arrears to be overtaken 
Present-day values call for larger assur- 
ces. The demand will be great and the 
istitution’s distinctive system of whole-life 
surance will have a icular appeal for 
1 who wish to make a te provision for 
gependants. The specta! attractions of 
Policy effected under this system are the 
Fate of premium charged —emabiing a 
Ber amount to be assured from the outset 
che normally obtained—and the rights 
uch are given to share in the prosperity 
4 Mutual office by participation in the 
ofits after a stated period. 


€ report and accounts were adopted. 
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GOSSARD, LIMITED 


A RECORD PRODUCTION 
MR LINDSAY FYNN’S ADDRESS 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
Gossard, Limited, was held, on the 7th 
instant, at 168 Regent Street, London, W., 
Mr B. M. Lindsay Fynn, F.C.A. (chairman of 
the company), presiding. 

._ The following is the chairman’s statement 
issued with the report: — 

When we met last the greater part of the 
company’s production was for war contracts 
and the smaller part consisted of corsets, 
belts and brassieres. During last year most of 
the war contracts came to an end or were 
cancelled, and now only a modest proportion 
of our labour is still on Government work. 

Last year our production was again in- 
creased, and we reached a record level in 
volume and value. This year we face the 
usual transition difficulties and output will, I 
fear, fall somewhat, although I hope and 


pert that this will prove to be temporary 
on. y. 


SHORTAGE OF FEMALE LABOUR 


Our present great difficulty is shortage of 
female labour, although I believe we are 
better off in this respect than many of our 
friends in the textile and clothing trades. We 
are taking vigorous steps to overcome the 
problem and open next month a branch fac- 
tory in Bedford, not far from our main factory 
in Leighton Buzzard. We have enlarged and 
improved our canteen facilities and we have 
a successful social and welfare club. We are 
about to institute a five-day week, working 44 
hours ont. Great attention is paid to the 
training of operatives and to improvements in 
layout and organisation with a view to 
enabling our girls, despite the shorter week 
we propose to work, to increase their output 
with less effort and fatigue, and so to take 
home a larger pay packet for a less tiring 
week. We believe that the earnings of our 
girls compare favourably with those in any 
similar factory. 

Materials are also problem—both in 
quantity, quality and variety. In this respect 
we recognise the difficulties under which our 
suppliers work and appreciate the great efforts 
they have made. 


QUALITY MODELS 


Labour and material shortages and the 
resultant Board of Trade restrictions prevent 
us from reverting as yet to the models of 
highest quality. Meanwhile the Board of 
Trade have given us some encouragement by 
permitting us to make a proportion of higher- 
priced garments, and we hope steadily to con- 
tinue to increase our output, widen our range 
(which I am afraid has been compulsorily 
telescoped), improve our quality and restore 
to women something of the joy of life that 
they have missed so much in war years. 

One last word about difficulties. Sewin 
machines do not last for ever, and many 
those we use are highly specialised and not 
produced in this country. As our output rises 
we shall need much new machinery if we are 
to keep to the forefront in productive effi- 
ciency, and we hope the Board of Trade will 
not overlook this point: 

Our export trade is still severely restricted 
and no relaxation has yet been permitted. 
We hope for an earfly improvement, and have 
therefore continued to advertise in most of 
our overseas markets so as to keep our good- 
will alive until we are once on permitted 
to export freely goods of the highest quality 
with which our name has always been 
associated. 


GROWING POTENTIAL DEMAND 


The war years, coupons, and the extreme 
shortage of well-designed and well-made 
corsets have done much to make women 


more corset-minded, and I am sure that the 
increasing emphasis on health in modern life 
will have a similar effect. We have also done 
all we can to educate women to the need for 
expert fitting when buying a foundation gar- 
ment if the customer is to obtain the fullest 
satisfaction. I believe, therefore, that the 
potential demand for Gossard foundation gar- 
ments and brassieres is growing day by day, 
and it is our earnest intention to cope with it 
as energetically and efficiently as we can. 

We like from time to time to renew our 
American contacts and to keep in touch with 
developments, and I have arranged, there- 
fore, to visit the United States of America 
within the next few weeks. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning to the balance-sheet, I have few 
comments to make. We have increased our 
trade investments and have made a profit of 
£12,492 on realisations of our general invest- 
ments. Our stock-in-trade is much larger, but 
unfortunately this is mainly due to our hold- 
ing some large surpluses of Government con- 
tract materials. The result of the increase in 
investments and in stock is a bank overdraft. 

The directors have decided to increase the 
authorised ordinary share capital of the com- 

y from £150,000 to £250,000 in order to 

e able to take advantage of any opportunity 

that may offer from time to time and to make 

rovision for any needs that may arise in the 

uture due to the continual growth of the 
company’s business. 

Your directors during the year were much 
greg to lose by death their colleague Mr 

mn Dawson, who had been a director since 
1936, and they have since appointed to the 
board Mr W. A. Dormer and Mr A. G. 
Sambrook. Mr Dormer has for many years 
past given the company loyal service as secre- 
tary, and our productive efficiency has largely 
been due to Mr Sambrook, who has been 
works manager for many years. 


TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVES AND EMPLOYEES 


You will be interested to hear that we still 
have with us a little band of individuals who 
joined the business when it was started in 
London some 2§ years ago. 

I think you ought to know from me how 
loyally and enthusiastically the executives and 
employees have worked during the year, and 
I am sure there is no business in England 
where the spirit is better. This may in part 
be due to the fact that all our executives are 
young, although for the most part they have 
been with us a number of years. I want to 
take this opportunity to thank them, on my 
own behalf and yours, for their good work 
during the year, and I want also to tell them 
that it is largely on account of their ability, 
energy and enthusiasm that I am so confident 
of the long-term future of the company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 

A resolution was also passed increasing 
the authorised capital from £300,000 to 
£400,000 by the creation of a further 
400,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each. 





JEREMIAH ROTHERHAM 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Jeremiah Rotherham and Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 6th instant, in London, Mr 
Joseph Hockley (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. 

The following is 4M extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated w ike 
accounts : — 


The trading profit for the year, after 
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allowing for all expenses but before pravid- 
ing for E.P.T. (estimated to be £44,000) 
amounts fo £95,109. The supply of consu- 
mer goods is still restricted, but now that we 
have ceased to be at war I am looking torward 
in the coming months to a better supply of 
clothing and household goods which are still 
very much in demand. 


The Wholesale Textile Association, of 
which we are members, recently held an 
important conference to formulate a post-war 
policy for the trade as a whole. At that 
conference the President of our Association 
stated that we must fight bureaucracy so that 
we could use initiative and enterprise to re- 
place this country upon the pinnacle of world 
prosperity. We feel confident the efforts of 
your company will develop a service increas- 
ingly appreciated by the retail trade, bringing 
results such as its members may reasonably 
desire. 


The report was adopted. 





THE BIRMINGHAM AND 
DISTRICL INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED 


GOVERNMENT'S 
NATIONALISATION PLANS 


Mr R. J. Howley, C.B.E., presiding at the 
annual general meeting of the Birmingham 
and District Investment Trust, Limited, held 
in London, on the Ist instant, said, in the 
course of his speech: — 

The profit and loss account shows a balance 
of £174,770. This compares with £185,837 
for 1944. 

The directors recommend that this balance 
of £174,770 be appropriated as follows, 
namely, to pay the dividend on the cumula- 
tive preference shares and to pay a final divi- 
dend of 5} per cent. on the ordinary shares. 
This, with the interirn dividend of 3 per cent. 
paid in October, brings the distribution for 
the year to 84 per cent.—the same as for 
last year. As usual, an amount of £20,000 
has been reserved against our investments, 
leaving a balance of £81,509 to be carried to 
eur undivided profits account. 


OMNIBUS INTERESTS 


The company holds a large interest in the 
Birminham and Midland Motor Omnibus 
Company, Limited—the largest of the pro- 
vincial companies—and the board are watch- 
ing with concern the development of the 
Government plans to nationalise inland 
transport. 

Those who provide road passenger trans- 
port in this country may be roughly divided 
into four groups: The London Passenger 
Transport Board in the Metropolis ; a large 
number of municipal transport undertakings 
operating in the cities and towns; well- 
organised and successful companies operating 
mostly in the provinces ; and the owners of 
small businesses, each owning a few omnibuses 
or coaches, who mostly provide for market- 
day services, local outings and private hirings. 
The services provided by these four groups 
differ very materially in character. The com- 
pany in which we are interested provides 
transport facilities over an area of some 2,000 
square miles in the Midlands, and their wide- 
spread nature is, in great contrast with the 
local intensity of the services provided by the 
London Passenger Transport Board and the 
municipal undertakings. 

Unlike other forgps of iniand transport, 
the omnibus services are normally operated 
under the control of Area Traffic Commis- 
sioners appointed under .the provisions of 
the Road Traffic Act, 1930. This Act, in the 


passing of which the Lord President of the 
Council, Mr Herbert Morrison, took an active 
interest, has, on the whole, worked well ; and 
at the proceedings in the Commissioners’ 
courts public interests are safeguarded, com- 
petition controlled and public safety watched 
under a well-thought-out system of licensing. 
No wonder that those who understand road 
passenger transport cannot see how any 
system of nationalisation can provide the 
public with better facilities than those founded 
on the present fair and commonsense method 
of control. 


CO-ORDINATION OF SERVICES 


We are told that a national scheme would 
provide for the planning of local transport 
on a large scale and a better co-ordirfation of 
services. I wonder whether those who utter 
these platitudes appreciate that a large 
number of agreements and arrangements have 
been entered into between municipalities and 
companies for the operation and sharing of 
omnibus facilities to meet the convenience 
of the travelling public. By all means en- 
courage such an arrangement ; but is it neces- 
sary to nationalise the industry in order to 
encourage the improvement of public facilities 
by mutual agreement which is already so well 
advanced? Our company in the Midlands 
has been a pioneer of such arrangements and 
it operates its services on many routes in 
conjunction with those provided by munici- 
palities. I see no reason why co-ordinated 
services should not be provided without 
expropriating the businesses of the munia- 
palities and the companies who have done 
such good work in the past. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 





BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 4th 
instant, in London. 

Sir Walrond Sinclair, K.B.E. (the chair- 
man), said that during the year the turnover 
had again exceeded that of their previous 
record despite the curtailment ot Government 
contracts consequent upon the cessation of 
hostilities, The process of cancellation had 
been considerably accentuated since the close 
of their financial year, but their sales volume 
still showed an upward tendency. Export 
figures were steadily progressing, whilst all 
the output available A the home market was 
readily absorbed. ¢ net profit came out 
at £218,131, am increase of £16,574 over the 
previous year. 

The board had thought it prudent to in- 
crease by £10,000 to £25,000 the provision 
for contingencies and future taxation, whilst 
the transfer of £25,000 again this year br t 
the general reserve up to £375,000. Throws 
out the war years the distribution on the ordi- 
nary capital had been steadily maintained at 
II per cent., less tax, but this time the direc- 
tors felt justified in raising the total distribu- 
tion to 12 per cent. by a final payment of 
8} per came 

Looking over the war iod and 
taking a general survey of their activities, he 
thought shareholders had reason to be satis- 

with the company’s achievements. — It 
was highly gratifying to them all to know 
they had emerged stronger than ever. 

The future was so obviously obscyse that 

considered 


it would to venturé @ 
Opinion or even attempt to prophesy. The 
bright spot was the company’s great s 
both trading financial, and its pro 
ability in the past to stand firm in adverse 
circumstances. 

The report was adopted. 
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POWER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


INCREASED GROSS PROFIT 


The annual general meting of thi 
pany will be held, on the 15th emunin 


The following is an extract from th BA 
ment by the chairman (Mr William Sheatey BA. 
circulated with the report and accounts: — “~ 

_The accounts for the yore 1945 show q Cané 
slight increase on the results for the previow D 


year, the gross profit at £115,003 show: De 
an increase of £1,628. the charge fe UR 
income-tax for the year at £38,871 was les ; 
by £13,101 than that for 1944, due mainly to 
adjustments in respect of the previous yea 
Your directors have transferred {£20,000 tg 
the general reserve, increasing it to £270,000, 
and have brought up the contingency reserye 
to £35,000. After making the above appro- 
priations and also provision for dividends, . 
the amount carried forward is increased t 
£60,151. 

Before the war a substantial contribution 0 
to the profits was made from issue business, 
underwriting commissions and financial trans. 
actions. It is satisfactory to note that there 
are signs of a revival of such business, which, 
if not unduly discouraged and hampered by % 
Government action, shovid provide scope for 
profitable activity. With our principal sub- 
sidiary, Balfour Beatty and Company, 
Limited, we carried out during the yer 
approximately {1,750,000 of electrical and 
civil engineering construction work, and 
the contract works now in hand aggregate in 
value £3,750,000. 

uring the year work on the electrical 
engineering and construction side of the busi- 
ness steadily increased, although hampered 
by the lack of labour and difficulty in obtain- 
ing materials and reasonable delivery. Th 
works completed and in progress at home in 
clude the installation of power plant of about 
100,000 kw. capacity, in addition to the ere- 
tion of some 230 miles of transmission lines 


Fin 


GENERAL INVESTORS AND 
TRUSTEES, LIMITED 


REVENUE WELL MAINTAINED 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of General Investors and Trustees, Limited, 
was held, on the 7th instant, in London. at 


Mr W. C. Cripps (the chairman) in th 
course of his speech, said: The report whic , 
we present today shows that revenue hs 
been well maintained. You may remembe 
that I told you in my last statement tht 
the sales we had made of certain industrial 
ordinary shares and the re-investment of the 
proceeds in dated British Government secut- 
ties might slightly reduce our income. 
the event, our portfolio has done rather better 
than we anticipated, and we are once mor 
able to pay to the ordinary stockholdess4 
dividend of 9 per cent., again place £50 
to dividend equalisation reserve account, 
increase the carry forward by £344. 
valuation of the investments is satisfactoy. 
There was at January 31st last an apprec 
tion over book cost of £403,675, an 
ment compared with last year of £2165¥ 

I expect you would like me ‘to give 7 
some indication of what we expect [0 
in income during the coming year, but 
must ask you to excuse me from any defialt 
prophecy this time. The uncertainties # 
too many. We have, for example, - 
ments in iron, coal and steel companies. . 
do not know. what reduction is ery 








dividends on, the codhency abares nm 
; not know whethe! Gt. Neht 
mining companies ; we do not Know’ © ius ve 


the iron and steel 1 A 

istributions. will not continue eo 
recital of the various queries we have y 
answer. I will content myself by sayiné Wii 
I think the ordinary stockholders may rest een Te 
ably expect that the revenue for the currett Pacific 1" 
year will provide a dividend of 9 pet 
for them. 


The tfeport was adgpted. 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 

“ The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 106).—On February 

27th and 28th, the index was unchanged from the previous week, when 

crop component was 143.4; raw materials 209.1 ; and the complete 

index 173.1. On March Ist, a rise in the price of wheat caused a rise 

in the crop component to 174.7; raw materials were unchanged at 

209.1 ; the complete index rose to 174.7. There was no further change 
up to March Sth, 

Home Railway Traffics.—Joint traffic receipts of the four main line 

railway companies and London Passenger Transport Board (including 


joint lines) for the four weeks ended February 24, 1946, were as 
follows :— 


1945 1946 Inc. cr Dec. 
£ £ £ 
Passenger, etc. |. ........ 13,177,000 13,146,000 — 31.000 
Merchandise, etc ........... 10,054,000 8,000,000 — 2,054,000 
Coal and coke ............. 3,749,000 3,715,000 — 34,000 
woe St ae 26,980,000 24,861,000 — 2,119,000 
The aggregate figures for eight weeks to date were : 
1945 a ‘Se or cae 
£ 
i” ee ee 25,773,000 26, so, 000 + 549, 000 
Merchandise, etc ........... 19,327,000 15,636,000 —3,391,000 
Coal and coke ............; 7,161,000 7,146,000 ~— 15,000 
Mele siviu:..; Lalit 52,261,000 49,134,000 —3,127,000 


EMPLOYMENT IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 
(000’s) 











* Bas 
Mid-1939 Mid-1945 | Nov., 1945. Dec., 1945 





Group I. 
Metal manufacture 





iV Crt ewne p ereOdae e 333 -4 351-7 345 6 343-0 

SII es rae, oo ke a 921 -4 1,438 -0 1,213 -0 1,183 -7 
Vehicle construction and repair . 538 -9 937 696 -8 660 6 
Shipbuilding and repair ........ 144-7 252 +3 235 +2 233 -6 
tec R ncn, Ee Se 820 -0 886 -3 821-7 823-8 
COONS OH. ese ssceene ° 284 -4 438 +1 352 6 342 -3 
eum, Geour tk, ...i.. ance 024 +8 4,303 -8 3,664 -9 3,587 -0 

Group 11.—Basic Industries 
COME IR, Oe. ck tase 761 -2 717 6 703-1 702 -5 
Gas, water and electricity ........... 214 8 166 “6 176 -0 1799 
Tramway and bus services ........0 205 -0 211-3 221-1 220 -9 
Other road passenger transport....... 37-1 15-1 16 6 16 -8 
Goods transport by road ............ 146 6 143 -2 148 -7 149-6 
Miscellaneous transport ............6 ° 22 -2 25-5 26 -8 27-2 
Group 111,—Other Manufaciuring 
Industries 

Food, drink and tobacco ....... rece 485 -2 507 -2 507 -0 
Textile industries ............. +oeve 619 -2 641-1 641-2 
Leather and leather goods ........... 516 §3°5 54-0 
I iiitigas epee cemeia cb ode nine 402 -8 430 +3 431-8 
Woodworking ...........cccceeeee ° 187 +3 187 -0 190-5 
Paper, printing, etc. ...... ealcabees ‘ 277 -7 296 -7 302 -7 
Bnick, tile, pipe, etc. ............. ée 4-3 39 +3 41-0 
Pottery, eurthemware ......ceccccces 39 -0 43-7 44-9 
Glass and glass bottle ............. ° 45-8 49-1 49-7 
Other manufacturing .............. e 252 +2 273 +2 279 -9 
Building and civil engineering ....... 632 -0 769 6 804 6 
BEDI SS, Fn. occ ccccbose ecce 1,514 -5 1,580 -5 1,588 -8 
Commerce and finance ..277..... ese 231-9 246 -7 248 -0 
Entertainment, sports.........22% ose 129 6 134 6 134-7 
Hotels, restaurants, etc............ a 378 +7 388 -0 387 -0 
Laundries ..... Naascaereds cue ee 154-8 157-3 156 -1 








RETAIL FOOD PRICES 











































Average price per Ib. at | -— —_ 
since 
Sept. L Jan. 1. Feb. 1, | Sept. 
939 1946 1946 | 1939 
5 Ee et 
Spiag teso2eooe of | oa | 38 | Zz 
bhi one ease daleedhe 0 af ee aa 35 
Si veieaatee 0 0 6 0 6 23 
1 1 1 5 13 
0 7 0 Ys 0 8 é 
Ue atiteus Miueeensbée 0 10 1 0 16 
SEDKeC ce ews <ke 0 % 0 4 0 4 ‘inn 
a ceaee aint hint niat aie tap Gakeaie 13 1 10} 1 10} & 
DN oe ee an oes ons eco eee 
Mist. 1608 6 Th.) .icee. cc cecwees 0 a a 3 3 30 
Bread RP iid tin dc ae as 0 09 09 9 
oo ie ig Evens iene qpes ‘ . ; 7= ‘2 a 
NE SONS, wit, oo tkatee ch 68 . 
Ns SO Ee, acs canines tes . 6 09 093 = 
pnt Dae rstner stro heee yg 1s 1a 
eee a cil cies 0 10 1 PR ak: ae 
Margarine, special............+. } 0 6} 09 093 R 
# Standegd ee. <..cveses a : . : : 
Eggs, fresh (each) eceereccossece { 0 1 0 i? 0 1? i 
Potatoes (per 7 IDS.) .ne....ee0e - 0 64 0 8 0 8 30 
index al) foods — (duly, 
___1914= = 100) .... 22 


— Mimistry of Labour Gazette. 
(Continued on page 397) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended March 2, 1946, 
total ordinary revenue was £122,907,000 
against ordinary expenditure of 132,726,000 
and issues to sinking funds of {2,901,919 
Thus including sinking fund allocations of 
£15,464,800, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,003,382,000 against {£2,607,733,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF BALANCING 
REV ENUE AND EXPENDITURE ~ 


Receipts into the 


| i Exchequer 
| & thousands) 
; > i- . 
Revenue — April, April Week Week 
1945-46 | ended ended 
to |} tt | Mar. | Mar. 
us | sa 3, F 
j 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE ' 
Income Tax . . 1350000 1182906 1201293; 60,082 67,953 
Sur-tax ........., 80,000, 63,681, 58,779, 2,800 3,700 
Estate, etc., Duties 115,000! 101,569 109,396 3.035 2,040 
eee: wececesset 29,000' 14,430! 22,059  —_ 
NDC... 500,000 30,514 32,513, 590, 570 
E.P.T. . 445.892 398,331 7,267 9,380 


Other Iniar id Rev. 1,000 562 621 130 100 


Total Inland Rev 2065000 1839554 1822972 74, 604 83, 743 

















SOOM... cesnee 589,000 535,404 522,571 13,883 13,462 
Excise .. 541,000 469,885 511,205 18,485) 23,005 
fotal Customs ; = 

Excise . “1130000 1005289 1033776, 32, ase 36,467 
Motor Duties om 23,338 41, a92 .. | 3¥ 
Post Office -_ 


Receipts)..... coe | eee 
Wireless Licences 4,850 4,420 io 430) 570 
Crown Lands.... 1,000 i 50 
Receipts from Sun- 

dry Loans..... 11,500 7,096 10, 717) 1,14 
Miscell. Keceipts..: 23,000 84, 991 65, So " 358) 398 








fotal Ord. R +15265000 2970568 2980809, 107760 122907 


a ee 





SPLPE-BALANCING | 


P.O. & Brdeasting 114,100 109,650 108,000) iil 2,300 


-—_ — ——|_—— 


aba nu ns vice'c ded 133 79100 5080218, 3088809 110160 125207 
i 








Issues out of the 
Exchéquer td meet 


ee! Fe as 
i xpenditure mate, 











1945-46, 
i 15 
a Osprey 
CXPENDITURE 
tnt. & Man. 
Nat. Debt. ..../ 465,000 403,704} 440,028 42,1 
Payments to N.) | 
eles, <2. 11,000, 8,822) 10,050 596, 1739 
Other Cons. Fund) i | 
Services ....... 8,000 7,007) 7,713) 8) “a 
! 
i 
Supply Services. 
ey ee \s844e11 5563367 4968726 173459 132726 












SELF-BALANCING | 

P.O. & Brdcasting, 114,100| 109,650) 108,000 2,400, 2,300 2,300 

we egeede st iosnsi erson7 Sonera] 16859 138¢m8 135026 
i { 





— 


_ A change has been made in the thod of showing 
an €xtess of Post Office soar Ofer the Post Office 


Revenue. Such €xttss now ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Suppl ee instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£228,968 to {2,797,995 the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£12,631,163 to £24,256 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousands) 


ithe Act, FDRG... .5<csesedescd Rdadta en hecees 95 
NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 

P.O, and Telegraph .,..........+5.. ah ehopauie 125 

Overseas Trade Guarantees .......... ; eee 

24 


FLOATING DEBT 


« millions} 


W ays and 


j : i | 
| Treasury | Means Trea- 
Bulls _| ___ Advances sury | Total 
——| De- | Float- 
Date | | Bank | posits ing 
| Ten- | | Public | of |. by Debt 
der | Tap | Depts. | Eng- | Banks 
land | 
1945 i 
Mar. 3 (1430-0 Not available | 6082 6 
Dec. 1 |1810-0! ) 
8 1820-0 - ° | 
15 18200 a 
22 1820-0 j om 
° 29 «4226-0 423-0} 8-5 ['1636 | 6294-0 
1946 | 
Jan. 5 1820-0) Not available 
, 12 1810-0) o 
» 19 1820-0 a # 
, 2% 1790-0 ne : 
Feb. 2 1780-0 a : 
» 9 1760-0) Z 
» 16 {1740-0 


” 93 11720-0| 2540-2} 3a2-1'] ... jas) 6214-2 
Mar. 2 |1700-0 | "Not available 


rREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 
\ Amount Average Ba ol 
Date of |_—_——____———|_ _, Bat®._ | allotted 
Tender | ot Allot at 
Offered, Applied ayotted ment Min. 
Rate 
% 
1945 s 4@ 
Mar. 2/1100  2374/ 110-0/ 19 11-37 al 
Nov. 3 140-0 216-4) 1400] 10 0-29 54 
Dec. 7 | 130-0 | 221-0} 130-0} 911-30 6 
» 6-14 1300 | 209-4] 1300) 9 11-76 rvs 
* 21 | 1300 219-7/ 1300) 9 3B 
vou” | 130-0 | 211-5 | 1300] 10 1-52 53 
i 
Jan 4 13040 | 203-0 12000} 10 0-06 6 
, Al} 140-0! 200-0 | 140-0] 10 0-38 59 
” 8 | 130-0 | 185-3} 1200} 10 0-59 4 
25 | 140-0 | 209-9| 1400| 10 1-78 51 
Feb. 1] 130-0 | 207-4) 1300] 10 1-40 49 
» 8 | 130-0 | 214-7 | 1300] 10 0-98 @ 
” 48 | 130-0 | 209-7 | 1300| 10 1-39 49 
22 | 130-0 | 221-2 | 130-0] 10 1-55 % 
Mar. 1 | 130-0 | 232-2/ 130-0! 10 103 | 38 


On March 1 applications at £99 17s. 5d. for bills to be 
paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of the owing week were accepted as to 
about 38 per cent. of the amount applied fer, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Ap- 
plications at £99 17s. 6d. for bills to be paid for on Saturday 
were accepted in full. £140 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for March 8. ‘For the week ended 
March 9 the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to a maximum amount of £125 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTI TES AND 3% AND 2}%, 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 
{° ape 


|e 














1945 
Dec. 18 4g see 1 age. | 27,478 
» 2 T losed 
} Te 
an. 
» 8 
» - 18 
” 22 
» 2 
Feb. § 
” 13 
» 
26 


Totals 
to date [1,537,615* | 998,701* 


B,701° |2,778,464t §'3,410, 26635 
* 327 weeks. t 260 — t 247 weeks. 


Up to Feb. asth’ prin | of Savings Certifi 
P e cipal o} tes 
anacuunt of £315,990 000 bes been rented eee 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying Price 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce rom 
week. on 40h, Ur cate tab torte ee fine ounce 


+ Silver 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
‘tf Rs. a. Rs. s. 
Pid! Ss, sie svs seas cers 8 6 (344 
BILE ARR I on No “spot” trading 
Bs 3 tne he cai peat es Market closed 
Biber oeeks Ohba sc 89 (0 145 «8 
B. oxeekias <bvee > 9 0 144 «(10 
Te settee ees bing No trading 
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BANK OF 
RETURNS 


9, 1946, 


ENGLAND 


MARCH 6, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


f 
Notes Issued : 
In Circin. ... 1324,001,140 


In Bankg. De- 
partment .. 76,246,693 





Govt. Debt... 11. 975 yy 
Other Govt. Se 
Securities ... - ae 5 
Other Secs. lites 
Silver Coin . 9,289 
Amt. of a 
Issue . --++++ 1400,000,00 


Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 


1400, 241, 13) 


BANKING DEPARTMEN!I 


Props’ Capital a 355,000 
Rest. ..s....% 3,325 
Public Deps.*. 

19,275,161 


Other Deps, :- - —-—-—— 
Bankers..... 217,615,822 
Other Accts... 53,469,867 


271,085,689 








308,817,175 


; 
Govt. 7: - 201,905.21) 





Other 
pe a 
Advances... 14,292 1 
Seourities.... 15,475,954 
jneemstncnidiees 
29,699,144 
Notes........ 76,246,693 
pod & Silver 
weet 966, 127 
~ 308, $17,175 


* Includiag Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comuissiones 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIs 


(£ millions) 


Issue Deft. s 
Notes in circulation .... 


Notes in banking depart- | 


| es eeeees 


Valued at s. ne “os. 
Banking Dept. : nF 
Deposits : 





1945 1946 


(1220 -6)1322 -6 1323 “TIS 
| 
| 29-9) 77-7, 17-1) 1a 


sada 31399 9215003 ah 
02 0 2 02 4 
168-0 172/3, 1732/3, 1A 


6-3) 12-4 16-7 195 
204 | 218-7) 234-5 2174 
536 530 534 

“37. 3 284-6, 304-2 204 


14 1 


* Government debt is sy capital £14,555,00. 
million 


Fiduciary issue raised 


to {1,4 


wullion ¢ on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARING: 
& thousands 






eee eewnee 


o> 


Ei ae 


gSESaess 





12 

Gold cet 

from | 
Total re 
Total ca 
Total U. 
Total lo, 
Total re 


F.R. not 
Excess 
Mr. ban! 
Govt. de 
Total de 
Total lia 
Reserve 


BANh 


Monetary 
Treasury 


Money in 
‘Jreasury 


LCE 


t old . e- 
Brit. GOV 
terling b 


votes in ¢ 


As 

old coin | 

Rupee coi 
Balances a 
terling se 
id. Govt. 

Hivestmen 


Liasi 
otes In € 
posits: ¢ 
anks ... 
Serve ral 


THE 
floatii 
P repair 
nth non 
07 mil 
the ay 
the pr 
Pasury 
Will be 
From t 
Pms to 
nt at 1 
divid 
€ the 
turing 
ing-u 
nth, te 
n day, 
quit 
pite tl) 
of th 
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OVERSEAS BAN prs OF BELGIUM BANK OF FRANCE 
RETURNS on Belgian F ame Million Francs 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE Feb."| Feb. | Feb. ia bai a | os 
Million $’s 2, | 7) 14 | a — Jan im | Feb. 
i ba . 14, 
Tr cow... AS | abe, tog 20 | sod Assrms 1045 | 146 846 | 
1s USF.R Bam Mar. Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Foreign exchange... | 1640) 3 «139 «ahs go so decganes “egal 75, 161 129,817 139, 817, 129,817 
RESOURCES 1, | 14, | 21, | 28, ivate loans and accounts ..| 1,724, 1,935, 1,544! eae = 41,848, 52, 498 $5,481 55,569 
1% Gold certifs. on hand and due ad 3s | 36 29 Loans to State ............ | te 51, 008 50, amy 49, a Advances to State: 
5,315 Total tO eves cerca s.| 18,610) 17,983, 18,043) 18,049 LIABILITIES a te occ cox, 426. 2 426° 455 4 is de be 
0,256 Total cash FeSerVeS... +. ++ | 264, 347, 349, «353 ME 0. dna 02 eacnve 47 pia 73,062) 72, = 72,634 p Treasury advances .| 8,150 Nil 
9,289 Total U.S. Govt. S€CS. «660+ 19,439) 23,253 23, 017) 22,972 a) Govt. accounts ........ ry 3 | 2 Fixed adv. | 54, $12 24, hel As) 
— Total loans and secs. .....+- 19,764) 23,665 23,372 23,354 >) Private accounts ....... | 3,444) 3,148 5,133 2,945 a = oo ass “ 4s 
0.009 Total eSOUFCES «++ +e eeeeeee 40, 434 4, 183) 44, ma 44,095 qa: ack f . LIABILITIES ar 
ee I lon aahad aes 959 692, 
Lianitsries SWISS NATIONAL BANK ti totad “200502201 “Saag 6,149 “Be an “Sag 
ER. notes in Ci, ...400. .| 22,162) 24,155) 24, isa 24,124 Million Swiss Frs. fs Govt. accounts" vee] wet 
1,853 Enes s. benk ove odecudt | 4 22 nis) 1 15° 30 1" 585 Other accounts ey 38,169 50,967 60487 50,539 
r bank res. dep. .sseeeeee Pratinde 
enrine Govt. deposits ...+++eeeeees 460 Feb. | Jan. | Feb. Feb. i Pies Feb. nena eee 
17.835 Mepogits .ccccccecsedd | 16,270 17, 730 17, 665) 17, 86 
ra abilities °<n.00aca> 43 | 40,434 44,183 44,217] 44,095 Assets | 1945 | 946 | 1985 | 19465 1946 AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH | 
Seasie sulle. 2570030 48-49%, 42°99/43-1% 455% | Gold 0.0.02... 14593 46.4757 -2.4734-8 4733 “3/4725 -0 BANK—CENTRAL BANKING 
: | Foreign exchange....| 107-6, 185-4, 184-9 192- 1 197 -7 ‘BUSINESS 
BaNk AND TREASURY Discounts ........., 2350-5; 121-2; 80-0) 73-2) 78-5 ’ 
RESOURCES i Advances........... | 14:3, 23-6 23-6) 23-2) 22-2 Million £A’s 
he Monetary gold stock.......: 20,506) 20, 157 20,233) 20,233 Securities.........., 64-4 62+ | 62-2! 62> — 7 hey 
05,211 o 2 62:2) 62-2) 62-2 
Treasury & bank currency... 4,123, 4. 424 4, 434) 4.447 | | ' 
i | ‘ LiaBILities | io) | i. ws i 
23,19 IABILITIES | | Notes in circulation. . 3401 + 9 3614 - +5 3550 -0,3505 413508 - 5 Assets 1946 | 1946 | | 304 946 . 
7 Money in circulation........ | 25,750 27,967 27,955 27,938 Other sight liabs. .. 1338-1 1260 -9 1258 -8)1 | ' 
5 Seay coh ent dug. «cdi + 2,817 3,165 3258 3.143 Yaar a perenne eee? | Saket eee Hee 115-9517 nts san9 
a kA Rin. Loa B : E ; : eo ane and we securities... 414 -00,419 -09 424 -60,423 -27, 
y CENTRAL BANK OF (RELAND Mill ag Mrcainr se 2 na | 14 m 14 ‘17, 14-89} 15-71 
966, 127 Milli Z on | esetas LIABILITIES 
Million &’s ar dial 
<== De tat Re 1 7 | PODDD. in videwiits dns scars i193 -71) 193 -71,194 -46|194 -46 
617,175 Trading banks deposits :-- | 
sioners oy | F “ To . Feb. | Nov. | De | Jan of Special accounts...... 25 831256 -78'243 -98'244 -23 
sioners : : ASSETS ; 1945 | 1945 | 194 er accounts......., 2 86) 28 -89) 32-47 
Assets 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 Reserve: Gold ........ 1 166 | 1,187 -8 1345 0) 7. liabilities............ ‘140 -06)40- 49) 140 -74)140 -01 
old... Sane 2-65 2-65 2-65) 2-65 NE ives’ | 650) 658-2, 676-9| 685 init 
Brit, Govt. SCS. .....s.+e08 . 84, 33-20) 33-54) 33-74 Discounts and advances.| 3,387 | 4,244-3 4,191-9| 3,891 e SO atk Phe a 
sterling balances.........+. 1-34) 2 06) 1-71) 1-38 Invest. & Govt. debt. .. 16, O11 |15919-7.15544-3, 15,730 NETHERLANDS BANE Miltios ‘lorin: 
LIABILITIES | LIABILITIES | | oe PE Recs 
‘otes in circulation ........ 31 +94) 38-01) 37-96) 37-84 Notes in circulation .,. .| 17,298 |17947 -1,18960-5) 18,436 i Feb. | Feb | Feb Feb 
— | Deposits: Govt. ....... | 1698 | 425-9, 538-5, 729 | adc | the | ihe | 25, 
~ nip eeneaeenreennseney rere sc ivdnse | 3,407 | 2,795 -7 3,324- 4| 3,551 Assgrs | i946 1946 
ae RESERVE BANK OF INDIA SARE Short be ee | ar: «| Taos! ‘Ta-<| 112-9 
Million rupees e ‘oreign balances, etc.*. .| 4,676 -9, 4.669 +4) 4.665 -5) 4,649 -5 
Mi FO SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK — sees - 06 Ol) 0 ‘| Nil 
. oans on 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. een Sie 8 : current account......| 146-3} 1466] i484) 152-4 
A . 16, | 25, | 1, 15, et ha Of which to N.E.1..,.| 4498) 44°8] 44-8 44-8 
ASSETS — 1945 1946 1946 1946 Jan. | Dec. | Jan. Advances to Govt......} Nil Nil Nil Nil 
al zold coin & bullion , . 444 444,444) 444 19, | 28, | Jp. 18, Other assets........... | 1625; 157-7) 128-4 127-3 
Rupee coim .... 1.44. 109) 106, 136 112, 147 ASSETS 1945 | 1945 1946 | 946 LIABILITIES 
J x: Balances abroad... . 3,635! 5,421) 5,473, 5,475) 5,606 Gold coin and bullion ...... 99 62/112 -41 111 -70/113-58 Notes in circulation ....) 2119-7) 2,148 3 1.8% ~ | ?,350-4 
‘ terling securities ...} 9,543) 11,353) 11, 303 11, 303, 11,253 Bills discounted ........... 25 “73) 55-05 59-06} 57-81 Current accounts :— 
ase d. Govt. rup. secs...] 578/578] 578, 578) 578 Invest. and other securities. .| 95 -29'103 -25 101 -35'103 -26 (a) Govt........ 1,834 6) 1 809 -2) 1,699 “ 1,700 -8 
as investments ........ 218| =9368| 369! 377] += 396 ‘ | M Other Govt. special seus] a | —* 105+7) 105-7 
> re IABILITIES | i eoseseseses) F | 979+} 903-0 
a au Liapiities Notes in circulation ........| 56-02} 67-35, 66 -86| 62-90 of which’ bocked | 
3, 172) otes in circulation . ]10, 585! 11,997 11,884) 11,974! 11,975 Deposits: Government ...... 5-72) 11-94) 12-56! 15-79 ass result = ol | 
posits: Govt. ..... ea 6,022 $053; oss 6,198 Soapes are a 56 -86,183 -42 184-87 188 -44 i ecpema surrender ..| 404 9 595 +0) = * 358-9 
| tetneneeeeees : y MD -epechevns 6-96) 6-44 5-35! 5-21 Sundry accounts ....... “1) 346 0) 3511 
. zs eserve ratio»... 93 6% 94 -5%, 94 3% 09459 5%, 194 -2% Reserve ratio ..... baiteetes 44 "19, 41 “B%) 41 -4%'41 6% é. ‘ p30 | nana 
$0 34 wane ~ ‘| © This item includes clearing account batances 
+2 204 
5-5, 2014 
1-4 142 
12 155 
4-1) 2314 
- = (Continued from page 395) iit i—=—=<— 
54 #4 F 
‘ Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank ot England prevarie! oy March 6 
eae INANCE AND BANKING Pe a Tig lowing mien tenet taste t preva veh 
14,5530 THE MONEY MARKET.—The Treasury was again a net borrower Vall 95 (ASR SO ek eee, 8S 
to ¢ floating debt this week. A further £10 million of bills was due to baria.s France 419-10- 480 -30. i Ps. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 16 85-95 
prepaid, but the TDR issue was raised to £125 million, compared | $ermay. ot haa te Holland. Fis. 10-68- ee ae ee ee 
ith nominal maturities of £120 million and actual maturities of about | Escudos (110) 99 -80-100 -20. mail transfers 99-80-100 +30. Panama. Dols. $4 -02-04. a | 
‘ 07 million. On balance, therefore, £8 million fell to be transferred | Jansies ~~ 5 Coma. 03.98 me (buying). Uruguay Pesos 7°20 (buy-n.). 
ING the authorities, compared with a net release of some £21} million Fixed Rat i pai to Bank of Bagiand for the Clearing Uric: | -paim: Pesevas 44-00 
the previous week. Next week, as a Note on page 388 records, the | taly. 8 fire. 
a casury bill issue—assuming a full allotment at the current tender Fre ‘une Rates.—-The iollowing rates prevailed on March 6, 1946 -— 
* will be £140 million, or £10 million in excess of maturities. Ranseen. Se TD ee a ne te ee 
Sete OD From the market standpoint, the change in the floating debt position | Simgmpere. 2/31i-2/4%. Monies. (Pesos to {) 19-45. Coiemba, (Pesos to {) 7°00-7 05 
oe fms to have been more apparent than real. The syndicate’s allot- eT ie farce for Chile. Peru Bolivia and Paraguay tor whieh ve cat: 
2 nt at the tender—38 per cent.—was effectively rather smaller than 
5 | 1 dividend allotment of the previous week, while, for the first time s NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
—— € the turn of the year, the discount houses held a fair part of the ee 
a turing bills. This circumstance combined with the end of the shih Feb - Mar. Mer. Mar Mar Mar 
et 19689 or ae period, and the dividend releases at the beginning of the es 1945 1946 ahs 1946 1946 194 | .946 
58 ‘3 "th, to produce an easy situation in the short loan market. On Binns liana 
96 | 13067 iday, indeed, money was in very ample supply, and several banks ae oe ts eat 4: Ces 
26 w Ty Pp py Cables : Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cen Cents | Cents 
: tsa ‘ge substantial buyers of bills—chiefly April and May dates— London. . .-..- S545 $3 | fo wo fs = eS £033 § 10545 £03 i ES 403% § 
+" " on rea ee . . v . . i v . 
of a itt that TDR payments were being made in the early Zurich? ..... <2 | 23-525 23-52} | 23-52} | 23-52] 23-525 | 23-525 
e week, Later in the week the demand for bills slackened, | apr os: oe 24 a =e = 33 x = 7 
Market’s money needs were then being reduced by its own | Lisbon........] 405 | 405 | 405 | 405 | 4:05 | 405 | 4-05 
Maturities, Barcelona..... 9-20 9°20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm .... } 25°85} | 23° 23-855 | 23 = .3-84 | 23-84 | 23-84 
cope ra hte on, pmo cn ges ae | | 
mon %, 6mont re ———_-—_— - _ 
Voor $8 %. Gacies tomer $-2% Short Loans, §-3%. Bank deposit + Free Rate. Basic 
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UK OVERSEAS TRADE Lt 


TasL_e I.—Imports and Exports in aes compared with aoee and 1938 


























































































































—————_. 
[ BritisH E: XPORTS Ve 
Tom Se iene I —— Wie? aa] 
ee 5 naan , S. ndex a 
Value (£°000's) i Value (£°000's) Average Values Volume High 
—— : eee ees : Increase (+) oe lan, i 
T Increase (+) | 1004) 
CLASS AND GROUP “ Pith Des is or Year ended 100 
Year ended 3ist December | sieve (—) Year ended 31st December Decrease (—) 3lst December SIst December ror 
| in 1945 | , sancstlad jp wenn Ea 1002 
—$—————— oY ‘ as é _ + 
ets 1944 | 1945 | 8 compared | agsg | 94g | | sts, | Ss 1948 145 1944 | 1945 102] 
1938 | with 1938 Ss As Me ; . - - (1938,—-100) (1938, =J00- ae 
ee 1 - =10) > 100. 
L—FOOD, DRINK & TOBACCO— 7,003 1,670 1333 | 1993 | + 323 88 117 4 6 a2 
A. Grain and flour........ pe ees oa ans mo | — + 8°507 699 30 | 58 am ol 238 203 2 4 101; 
B. Feeding-stuffs for animals .... Ab , one. e 3365 9 aS | a rah me ne ai bg 103% 
C . Actes, Sewn, tee font... O72) | aeraes | lisess | 4 22,789 1,234 208 392 | — 842 155 149 ll al 1014 
Dds PRO<RS A qaws KBo 55s 90,680 | 167,865 | , ’ | oge3 | + 1,776 157 200 33 \ ; 
o pon ol4 91,255 {| 82,011 | + 1997 | 1, m4 o74 2, w 044 
Bek Rey oa stich. 2a | 8029 | 15,950 | — 21,708 m1 | "992 | +598 263 160 nm | to Xs 
F. Fresh fruit and vege ta OS 2.45 ,o3- ’ , , | | 104 
x se Verag' d repara- | ‘ | | , 167 oe 1,343 150 154 §2 101 
G. B Sans rv o J Ter, 7 Sp eae as | 1.508 + Pape | is - | oe or ass + 40151 206 228 7 a ae 
[* Saaees. aaa anata 25.285 | So705 | sige | 4 28089 | 4915 | 5,080 | 12097 | + 7082 | 18 dhe, AE 6 = “4 
319.426 | 487048 + 56 2,869 | 55,775 | + 19,881 a ee ae le 115 
Torat, Crass I........ 519,426 487,048 + 56, 951 | 35,893 2 : 4 
| } | 105# 
H.—RAW MATERIALS & ARTICLES | | | | : | a 
MAINLY UNMANUFACTURED— | 6 a] a oc8s 13 | 37,406 | 4.957 6.641 — 30,765 179 235 am ; 9 
OS TE cc Cxcgasccasseeen ts 328 i 
B. Othe ‘+r non-metaliferous = | | | | 161 106} 
Be rr cs] eed ems || ase | + 2995 | 1,058 | 313 we 8 152 6 r : a 
. Iron ore and — tees eeeeee 11,152 9,280 15,440 + . } . " ' a) Tob 
D. Non-ferrous metaliferous ores : > 3 | - 2,269 i 
WP OMND <coeosop tno oe 16,336 | 21.286 | 20,755 + galt | 2,298 17 | 2 > = : 2 ' i te 
E. Wood and timber. ........... | J , , 101 = 358 . wld), 
F. Raw cotton and cotton waste. | 29,580 | 41,956 | 48,932 | + 19,352 +39 | 4 ~ 
; ‘ool, y and waste, and | i - a 179 160 2 a 
Oi eulien: ales ese = ee | 42,618 35,681 36,075 La 6,543 6,263 172 | 1,746 4,517 n Year 
H. Silk, raw and waste, and arti- 387 203 195 32 a as 
ficial silk waste............ 2,062 | 1,885 tees | : 2 st = | “= ae | - 252 . * 1 4 
I. Other textile materials ones 11,775 | 12,170 , , | | a 
. Seeds and nuts for oil, oils, fats, | |. 2.566 297 336 2 4 3 
ee some] cppme | ame ct apa oat Tae | i | 24 ie 
K. Hides and skins, anoeees ae ae * .. aS eel - grr ne | "3 "149 | — 1.029 ; i 
L. Paper-making materials ...... , | , + : 68 33 
M. Rubber Lies a tid ae oe eae hades 11,503 25,734 11,740 + 256 | 227 48 296 + 
_N. Miscellaneous raw materials and | | | | 
we oo at | 10,447 | 12,078 | 14,457 | + 4,010 | 2433 | 763 1878 | — 555 
we A a nD — * ——__— — ——|s_ —_—_— —— —— 
Wee hase TE ass p00 | 247,957 7 oe | 956 294,131 + 46,175 | 56, 920 ; 8, 083 ; 15,021 — 41,899 
nnn eh 
1S OR MAIN- | | ~ i 
AY cal | 8 3,292 364 | 487 — 2,805 464 
A. Coke and manufactured fuel... | 8 oes | et | , | . 7 
S.. Fethery, gine, chemise, etc... | 1,341 1,014 | 930 | ao 9,610 9,536 | 15,010 | + 3,400 J 
wear ei 14,816 | 32,904 6,391 | — 8425 | 41,556 | 8,524 | 20,576 | — 20,980 it 
D. Non-ferrous metals and manu- é ; | 
factures thereof .... — | 40,817 66,605 22,153 — 18,664 12,339 | 4,703 11,717 622 -1 
E. Cutlery, hardware, implements | | | 0.006 919 as ao 3 
and instruments........... } 7,062 10,448 | 5,928 — Lis 9,028 7,716 10, + ‘Prices 
F. Electrical goods and apparatus | 3,107 23,930 18,696 + 19,589 15,450 12,640 15,652 + a Year " 
i DONS. ... oko ova a8 _ | 21,839 41,498 19,960 - 18 : 1, smn 
H. Manufactures of wood } ‘¥ igh | 
GE 50s. AS. tae | 6,287 8,504 13,616 + va aun | és 7s r = e5 = 
I. Cotton yarns and eee 3,135 2,487 1,806 - L | 9, , 2, ‘ | 
. Woollen and worsted yarns } 
J eaaniannabls pea caves 4 3,838 147 1,590 — 2,248 26,814 15,305 21,457 — 5,356 | 
<. Silk and artificial silk yarns an 
. aaeeaen e iiwoees me 4,946 2,491 2,547 — 2,390 | 5,502 16,357 17,282 + 11,780 . 
L. Manufactures of other textile | i 
WEENIE. 5255006505 a0eukes i 4,606 10,235 8,153 + peed 10,657 5,237 oe o Peat & 
Aone .:......cuckidhec dare | 8,028 5,558 4799 | — 3,2 8,515 4,741 11, 42] + (2627 
ee er: popes sad 2,794 97 eas — 2,065 1,963 133 11 _ ; 
“he als, drugs, S 
oe a ee eee 13,613 | 25,048 | 18,562 | + 4,949 | 22,280 | 2812 | 37,415 | + 15,135 
r ils, d s, manufac- | 
. va : — _ — <se 44,070 220,959 145,492 + 101,421 5,365 1,295 3,032 —- 23h 7 
t d fact there , 
~ a. a : F ; rd . 2 siseu 6,440 4,468 4,762 — 1,678 3,943 1,196 1,792 — 2,151 . : 
R. Paper, cardboard, etc... ...... 14,841 6,385 11,514 — 3,328 6,930 4,052 5,151 — 41779 tl é 
S. Vehicles (including locomotives, : 
ships and aircraft) ......... 4,533 6,077 4397 | - 13% 44,627 | 15,082 | 18,159 | — 26,468 i ; 
T. Rubber manufactures ........ 783 443 191 - 592 1,650 331 740 - 909 6 7. 
U. Miscellaneous articles wholly or ¥ 
mainly manufactured ...... 20,872 8829 | — 12,343 | 29,030 | 16,246 | 19,732 | — 9,299 
Pe ee ne ie | ~~, BG 
Totar, Crass III ...... 233,778 | 477,230 | 300,745 | + 66,967 365,245 | 228,606 | 301,409 — 63,836 on 
— 5! 
iV.— ANIMALS, NOT FOR FOOD— 3,318 2,737 4110 | + 791 679 265 | 740 + 61 | . 
i a aummanpemasiemannmee \ 3 
V.—PARCEL POST— 4,339 | 27,592 15115 | + 10,775 | 12,017 6,223 | 20,433 + 8,416 i : 
SS NS Ben teeter fe + 
__TOTAL, ALL CLASSES | 919,508  |1,306,960 (1,101,149 | + 181,600 | 470,755 265,008 | 393,378 | — 77,371 a 
ae are * These figures would have. no significance. ‘ + Under one. # 2] 
o 63 
v4} 
TaBLe II.—Source of Imports TaBLe III.—Destination of British Exports 
(£ million) 7. (£ { million) 7 
oe Bes . 10 
Area | 1938 | 1944 | 1945 Area V6 | 136, 
Se = SO sneered Des hike pe ha 33 
France ond Northern Europe .............. 262 -3 98 6 France and Northern Europe Poa ullf M32 s 
OU OE TONG iia ons hierdie + dv ewedeaeebak 48 -2 3146 RE MII a alt, wok nnd bus asthinns cree 29; 
Dah Ali Sn. svi cesenn thks chal 61-1 1016 diva dow onc LE LE ee ee Hw 10 
Enemy and enemy-occupied countries in Asia 79-4 89-7 Enemy and enemy-occupied countries in Asi2 p 10 
Sapee Oe MN A i Sn boda eh och ois oe 44-2 3-2 NE ATR so ok ike chk ae Cee a 
gee matt Ce ee a ee ee 120-7 ill-1 OOM soi. sen ceeht peeks tee bie 188, 
DOW AMIE fon Fg nih nob a Peay hacien! 199-3 524-4 North America! 000335 oss 0ckada sesh oes ~} lig, 
Of which United States .................... 1180 318 -7 Of which he Ee aa | 159. 
WOME scccit\st.scssch Bs 78-7 0G BENS Ciabae es eee ehabe eas Be lig. 
Central America and West Indies |__|. |||" 34-7 50-5 Central America and West Indies .......... 99 
Somth Amt. 2 shi ks 3 te 69-6 90 -4 South America................ oS / 
Total, British countries ............... 371°5 520 -T Total, British countries ..........00... 
Total, Foreign countries .............. 548 -0 580 -4 Total, Foreign countries ............. 
TOTAL, ALL COUNTRIES........... 
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THE ECONOMIST, March 9, 1946 


LONDON ACTIVE _ SECURIT 





} 491944-49(a) || E oe 
War Bonds 24 1945-470 | E | 1005 
Nat. Det. 24% 1944-48..° | 4 100 
| War Bands 24% 1946-48. || E 1004 
Conversion 3% 1948-53.. || E 1l}xd 
War Bonds 24% 1949-51. || E 101 
hequer 1$% 1950|) E 100i 
| War Bonds 2% 1951-53. |! E | 101 ga 
War Bonds 24°, 1952-54. } & Wl Axd 
Funding 23% 1952-57... {| E | y 
War Bonds 2}°% 1954-56. || E 101% | 
| Nat. Def. 3% wand de 1044 | 
War Loan 3% 1955-59...) E 
| Savings Bas. 3%, 1955-65." Ff 103 
Funding 2}% 1956-61... } £E 100 
Funding 3° 1959-69.... 1 E | 104% 
Funding 4°, 1960-99...., E 
Bas. 3% 1960-70. |B 
Victory Bonds 4% ...... z 115}xd 
Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75. {} E 1034 
War Loan 34% (aft. 1952), E 105} 
Consols 4% (after 1957)... B } li2y 
Conv 3$% (after 1961). . | E 
Treas. Stk. 3% (aft. 1966)' E bee 
| Redemption 3% (1986-96) E | 105}xd) 
97% || Local Loans 3%%......... Bw cd 96} 
t Gameols 23%............ U 923 
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Stan. of S. Africa £20, £5 pd. 
| Unien Discount 41 Stk, .... i] 
Westminster £4, £1 paid ..., 


hh he : 
NOANS TOUGH sn wh 
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eee eweee 


16 6 Gen. Acedt. #1, 12/6 pd. ...! 
10/-b| 10/-a Lon. & Lancs. £5, £3 pd. ... 
| 1224 6» Peart £1, fully paid. ...... 

a 6/-6 Phoenix £1, fully paid 

14h Prudential {1 °A’.......... " 

ll a ‘Royal Exchange {1........ 

3/3a Royal £1, fully yg ges an | 

Cc. 


| +15 } Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. £1... 
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YPRICES AND YIELDS 


Last two 
Dividends i Name of Security 


% | Wen, Coal and Steel, 


4 4 ,,Babcock & Wilcox Ord. 41. | 
16) 6 Bolsover Colliery Ord. di... 
*6§ 5 Brown (Jehan) Ord. 1Q/- ...| 
8} 6 Cammel Laird Ord, Stk. 5/- 
3 @ Colvilles Ord. Stk. vinci. 
5 @ Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. his. 
¢ Dorman Long Ord. Bits ia 


4 a Guest Keen &c. Ord. Stk. £1 
7}a Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/-.../ 
7 ¢ Harland & W. Ord. Stk. £1. 
24a Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. él 
T2$@ Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. ‘a: 
12} ¢ Stewarts and L Def. £1, 
8} ¢ Summers (j.) ‘A’ Stk. £1. 
4 a Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. £1...ij 
12} c Thomas and Bald. Ord. 6/8. 
244 United Steel Ord. Stk. £1... | 
$ a “Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/-~. |" # 
z Textiles 
Nil ¢ Bleachers Assa. Ord, Stk. #1 
5 ¢ Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. £1, 
8 c ,British Celanese Ord. 10/-.. | 
Ha Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. fi. 
5 6 Courtaulds Ord, Stk. Bees is 
24a English S. Cotton Ord. 40 
4 ¢ Fine Cottom Spas. Ord. £1. 1! 
5 b Hoyle Gamen Ord. Stk. 2/— 
74 ¢ ' Lancs. Cotten Ord. Stk. £1...) 
lig. ¢ Patons & Baldwins Ord. £1.)} 
Manuf: » 


-- |B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. £1, 
15 6 Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/- 
10 ¢ English Electric Ord. Stk. £1 
174.¢ General Electric Ord. Stk. £1'| 
Gas and Electrici 

7 6! County of London Stk. Eas 
2}a@ | Edmundsons Ord. Stk. £1. .} 
ri b | Gas Light & Coke Stk. af 
44 6 | North-Bast Electric Stk. £1. 
3 a Scottish Power Ord. Stk. 71. |! 
, and Aircrafe 

25 ¢ Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/~....} 
7k ¢,,BS.A. Ord. Stk. £1.00. i, 
4 a,Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/—. » 
10 c+De Havilland Ord. Stk. £1..# 
6 ¢, Ford Motor Ord. Stk. 41... . 
194 6 | Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5/-..!) 
12$b Lucas ) Ord. £1. ....), 
174.6 Morris Motors 5/- Ond. Stk. 
20 ¢ Rolls-Royce Qrd. Stk. £1.. 4) 1 

Shippi 


b Cunard Ord. Stk. f1....... 
b "Elder D. Lines Hides, Ord. £1" 
c "Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. £1 
6 ||P. & O. Det. Stk. 1..... 27. H 
c , Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stk. £1 
¢ Union Castle Ord. Stk. 41. . | 
d Tea and Rubber 
Nil ¢ , Anglo-Dutch of Java BM cons 
ine jpokai (Assam) Tea {1...... H 
Nil c; London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.. -f 
Nil ¢ | Rubber Pitns. Trust £1 
Nil c United Sua Betong {1 
il 


VHD OAMM 


Oi 
15 a@ | Anglo-Iranian Ord. Stk. £1. .! 
174 6 Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/-.. . .!! 
23a ae Oil Ord. Stk. at 3 
$2$4@ ‘Shell Transport Ord. Stk. ¢ 
10 b | Trinidad Leaseholds fl... a 
i} t faneous i| 
74 Assoc. British Picture 5/-, “ 
10 c Assoc, P, Cement Ord. £1... .! 
123 6 Barker (John) Ord. {1...... t 
32} ¢ | Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-. .!! 
2 @' British Aluminium Stk. Gs 


tilj ¢ Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. fl 


8 a British Oxygen Ord. Stk. #1 
4 ¢ Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk 
223 6 (Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1........ 
TO a De La Rue (Thomas) Ord. £1 
8 ¢ Deniop Rubber Ord. Stk. £1! 
8 ¢ blec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-. | 
$.¢ Gaumont British Ord. 10/-.)) 
46 Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. §/- 
4 5 | Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1...) 
3 ¢ Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-. .'! 
3 @ ‘Imperial Chemical Ord. £1. .’| 
+10 6 Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1... , 


1 
1 


it J 7 


$1 -60¢ International Nicke! ap... .! 


5 ¢ Lever & Unilever Ord. {1... 
10 ¢ London Brick Ord. {1..... .|! 
15 a Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-. .. ./ 

5 a Metal Box Ord. Stk. f1..... 
12} 6 Murex £1 Ord. Stk... ...... 
25 c Odeon Theatre Ord. 5/-.... 

2}4 | Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-. 
10 6 Tate & Lyle Ord. Stk. £1...| 
15 c Triplex Safety Glass 10/-... 


(4)12}6 Tube Investments Ord. {1.. 
83 


6 Turner & Newall Ord. £1... 
744 ,United Molasses Ord. 6/8... 
4 ¢ Wall Paper Defd. {1....... 

45 b|Woolworth Ord. 5/-....... 
Mines 
27}a@ Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/~, 
124 c Cons. Glds. of S. Africa £1. .| 
30 6 De Beers (Def.) £24......_. 
336 Ramdfontein Ord. {1....... 
15 6 Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1..... 
Nil ¢ ‘Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-... .| 
45 6 Sub Nigel Ord. 10/- ....... | 
2/6a@ Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ..... 
Ni |W. Witwatersrand 2/6... .. +} 


Contingencies Reserve. (¢) Paid at 54 
(m) Yield basis, 80%. 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Branches an. Agence 
throughow Australia 





Guaranteed ys thn 
Australian Governmen . 






‘anki d Exe > B SS ve transacted. Bankers 
Panking and Exchange Bu.nes- of ever, veseripiion © . 8 

to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South Australia, 





the Government of the State ot Western Austratia the Government of the 
aaa of Tasmania. Commouwealth Savings Bank of Australia, Agencies 
are open at 3,948 Post Offiees and other offices throughout the ¢ ommonwealth 
As at 30th June, 1945—General Bank Balances a ee £A.451,005,525 
Savings Bank Balances be 367,559,340 
Note Issue Department 195,097 356 








Rural Credits Department 2,608,625 
Mortgage Bank Department ... ° 1,752,835 
Other Items... aie obo ai 24,311,911 





£A.1,042,325,592 








A. H. LEWIS Manacer 





Longen Office: 8, OLD JEWRY E.C.2 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND. W.C 








NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Point (8. India) Mandalay Mombasa | Colony 
i Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 

Dethi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 

Kandy Rangoon Pntebbe 

Karachi Tuticorin Jinja | Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... © «. «- Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee e-»- £2,000,000 


RESERVE FUND eee eee eee £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £15,000,000 
ASSETS We ti. 


ExceseO -. - 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEGD - - - €164,000,000 
(4944 Accounts) 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
THREE-AND-A-QUARTER PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 
1950-1955. 5 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due May 1, 1946, 
the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of April 1, 1946, after 
which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 


For Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada in London, 
A. D. HARPER, Manager. 


47. Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. March 1, 1946. 





PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
FOUR PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1947. 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due May 1, 1946, 
the BALANCES will be STRU on the evening of April 1, 1946, after 
which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For Bank of Montreal, 
A. D. HARPER, Manager. 

47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. March 1, 1946. 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


The Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics has two 
vacancies for University Demonstrators engaged in research. Salaries 
according to qualifications, age and experience.—Particulars from 
Secretary, Agricultural Beonomics Institute, Parks Road, Oxford. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for the Readership in Sociology tenabl 
at the Lendon School of Economics and Political Science Vdet ails of 
salary cam be obtained by those why apply to the University for further 
iuformation).—Applications must be received not later than April 11, 
1946, by the Academic Registrar, University of London, Senate House, 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars should be obtained. 


enemies ence 








— GROUND LTD., makers of materials for Visual Education, 

have Vacancies for Artists, Lettering and Layout Artists, Typo- 
graphers, Cartographers, Draughtsmen: 8 al Staff in Adminis- 
‘trative and Editing Departments, and Researchers in Illustration and 
Statistical Departments; Librarian for Visual Reference Librar and 
potpaien - — books and prints. Salaries £225 to £500 p.a.—Write 
stating qualifications, experience, age and salary required, n 
Ground Ltd., la Sydney Piace, London. 8.W.7. Oe eee 











STATISTICIAN required by large Engineering Company to un 
) comprehensive market surveys, home and export, fe demas" 
statistical department for trade statistics generally. First-class appoint- 
ment for applicant with suitable academic and practical qualifications 
preferably including previous experience similar work with large indus- 
trial organisations.—Full details, which will be treated in strict con- 
fidence. to Box No. 913, 191. Gresham House, London, E,C.2. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLemenrs Lrp. St., Kingswa EconomMt : 
3 fp ormgal. St, y, London, W.C.2. Published weekl st N 
Cae WC2z. US. tive; .R. S, Farley, 111 Broadway. a a 6.—Saturday, March & 


+t Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Stand, 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA| 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ~ $20,000, 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - 2 £7,125 005 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
©, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Chief Manager: A. Morse, C.B.E. 
RANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA An 
- , THE FAR EAST, Ete. ” 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E:C.3, a company inco' in Bngiand ang 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada, 


Paid-up Capita bis nike ott of oo. $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund vin si ese dee «o. $26,000,000 


iti public through the Branca 
is Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundlad 
Cuba, Puerto Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United Stay 
at New York, 
Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
KE, C. Macleop, Manage, 








INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS EXAMINATIONS 


The next Examinations will be held at Lendon, Manchester, Lek 
Cardiff, Glasgow, Dublin and Belfast as f : 

Final Examination: May 7th, 8th and 9th, 

Intermediate Examination: May 8th and Sth, 1946. 

Preliminary Examination: May 7th and 8th, 1946. 

Applications on the appropriate forms must be lodged on or beim 
19th March, 1946, with the undersigned. 

A. A. GARRETT, , 


Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, W. 
<isctin ctsmeaanaaeitaetarsinsiacschtnaatstisialadatacatiiiisiastitiatlaiaepipiailtptllanteactrrcnnipintanmencaanceoctiaceeneiiale 


- «GOOD HEATING FOR EVERY HOME” EXHIBITION 


A striking exhibition of new ideas and appliances for comfort in 
home, Heating, cooking, hot-water services with solid smokeless f 
Weekdays 11-7, March 13th-30th, R. Horticultural Hall, Vincent 
S.W. 1. 


M A. (HONS. CANTAB.), 37, desires responsible executive; 11 yas 
4¥i+ Insurance Broker; 5 years Senior Bxecutive post Governe 
Department. Commercial negotiations. General commercial ew 
ence law (reading for Bar); good mixer. Present salary £90). 

187, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, Wo 


cnn 








































3LE MAN, background of Law, Journalism, Economics, negotiaiit 
executive ability, ex-Parliamentary Candidate, some capital. wie! 
discuss post demanding responsibility and initiative —Box 1% ™ 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2 
coifiesifipeeepesiepethaiileatatiiteapenl Mic ceil aa ia i cee ec 
,.XPORT TRADE.—THE MERCANTILE YEAR BOOK and Dire? 
of Exporters, the standard work since’ 1887. Published mt 
November and now reprinted, giving many thousands of names fF 
erhewg throughout the world, t they buy and their conf 
ouses in this country. ** Expert Aid ‘to Export Trade.”’ Price 
post free from Lindley Jones and Brother, Ltd., 58 Bishopsgate, B+ 
ees DEPT. of Labour Party.—Wanted, Local Gover 
Officer. Take charge Local Government Section Research D 
ment. Responsible giving information, assistance Labour Groups. 
perience local government, Labour movement and drafting 
essential. Commencing salary £450 p.a., plus £52 bonus. Two ref 
neéded.—Forms, which should be returned by April 8. from, Sed 
Labour Party, Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1. 





BARRISTER, aged 32. Hons. Grad. Laws. expert knowledge © 

and Mercantile Law, some administrative experience, 
responsible appointment in industry.—Box 188, The Economist, Bret 
ham House, Lancaster Place, London. W.C.2. 


({OMPANY | Secretary-Accountant (Qualified). aged 44. 4e 
responsible appointment i for excellent experienc? and gm 


ability.—Box 178, : pone 
London, W.C. ae The Economist, Brettenham House, Lance 










UNIVERSITY DEGREES. QUIETLY, in your own home, by sufit 
our carefully prepared and tested courses, you ean secure an external Deg? 
of London University (8.Com., B.A, B.Sc. ( 














100-page FREE book “ YOUR CAREER " to The Principal, The Rapid 
Colfege (Estd. 1928), 8.812. Tuition House, London, S.W.!?. 
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